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^^NOWMAN TIME, the second articlc of 
l S Vermont Life’ s three-part look at 

J Harvest Fignres, Snowmen and Scarecrows, 
is written by Avon Neal, 
with photographs by Ann Parker 










T he jolliest of all the major folk 
figurę creations undoubtedly are 
Snowmen. They belong to children and to 
those who celebrate the vagaries of Old 
Man Winter. They are the sand castles of 
an inclement season and they are as 
fleeting as childhood itself. They are also 
the most fragile of their folksy brethren 
for, unlike Scarecrows and Harvest 
Figures, their brief existence is wholly 
dependent upon favorable weather con- 
ditions. 

Snowmen are the creations of early or 
late winter. At such times other winter 
sports are spoiled by a sudden thaw or 
the advent of a warm snowy day. During 
the traditional January thaw when the 
wet snów packs and can be rolled, 
Snowmen emerge like ghosts from the 
whitened Vermont landscape. Each winter 
calls forth a profusion of wild and un- 
predictable shapes. Most are conventional 
fellows, fat and jolly, the ball-on-ball 
pyramided to hatrack size and topped 
with an appropriate style of headgear. 
Others venture a slight departure from 
the time-tested formula. But some are 
truły inspired. They display bold imagina- 
tion in the use of adornment—those odd 
bits and pieces that go to make up 
features and appendages—and in the out- 
landish apparel which often transforms 
the lowliest Snowman into a monument 
of artistic beauty. This curious assortment 
of sculptured images represents morę than 
simply a youthful exuberance which seeks 
expression in the most mundane of 
materials. It is the perseverance of a folk 
art tradition at its most appealing level. 

Snowmen are for children. Winter 
provides their first real opportunity to 
make life-sized figures from a ready-made 
materiał, and they are intrigued by the 
idea of molding human forms out of 
such a commonplace medium as snów. 
They approach it with an enthusiasm that 
any artist would admire. They seem to 
know instinctively when the snów packs 
just right, and they go about building a 


Snowman as diligently as the farmer 
constructs his morę practical Scarecrow. 
Inventiveness comes into play right down 
to the practice of giving him a proper 
name. “Ned” and “Whitey” are among 
the most common. There are also plenty 
of “Abominable Snowmen” but a whim- 
sical lady in Chester went that appellation 
one better by calling her son’s pot-bellied 
construction, the “Abdominal Snow¬ 
man.” 


When the snowball fighting is over and 
the enemy’s forts have been assaulted and 
overrun; when leg muscles ache from 
skiing and the stornach is sore from too 
many belly-whoppers on the Flexible 
Flyer; when ice skating has finally palled 
at the pond; there’s that interminable 
interval before supper. That’s a good 
time to stoop down and scoop up a hand- 
ful of firmly packed snów and sąueeze it 
into a bali before you whack it down and 
begin rolling. 

The soft granular flakes cling to the 
snowbalTs underside as it builds up, layer 
after layer, collecting dead leaves, grass, 
and gravei and wrapping them into a 
frosted jelly roli. Then you turn it end for 
end, rounding off the rough spots, and 
mold it into a sphere. Now each ac- 
cumulative inch forward becomes morę 
difficult for the great balFs sheer weight 
causes the snów to creak and groan as it 
moves glacier-like toward its proposed 
site, while corrugated tufts of brown 
grass appear in its ever-widening, zig-zag 
wake. Its slow progress is marked by the 
trampling of many booted feet, slipping 
and sliding, shouted instructions, hands 
pummeling the mass of snów, urging it 
forward, correcting the bulges, patting it 
into shape. It is morę than two or three 
smali boys can manage, so sister joins in 
shoving her mightiest, until the massive 
bali finally settles into place right where 
you wanted it. 

A second snowball forms the Snow¬ 
man^ trunk. This one is rolled from 
another angle, the distance judged so that 




The sun and stornis add unexpected ejfects 
in time to both detailed, matronly 
figures and less sophisticated creations. 


it arrives at its destination not quite so 
huge as the first. Joining the base and 
trunk together reąuires real cooperation. 
All hands surround the mighty aggregate 
and lay hołd, hugging it close, and to the 
shout of “one-two-three-heave,” up it 
goes to perch on its smooth foundation. 
You grind it back and forth to wedge it 
solidly and scrape up globs of snów to 
pack all crevices and thus cement the two 
orbs together. Then a stick is forced 
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downward into the body to form a 
pivot, and a third, still smaller snowball is 
set in place for the head. 

Up to now you have the standard basie 
Snowman. What happens from this point 
on makes all the difference. You can stop 
here or add a few minor improvements. It 
is when the artist takes over and exercises 
his decorative skills that the Snowman 
begins to achieve the status of folk art. 

Snowmen’s arms are often carefully 
sculpted in detail, hugging huge bellies or 
clasping ragged brooms and snów shovels. 
Sometimes they are no morę than broken 
tree branches stuck in at right angles to 
flail the frigid air. Sometimes but usually 
not, the lower torso vaguely takes on leg 
forms. It is, of course, the face that gets 
the most attention, for it portrays the 
Snowman’s personality. Here is the 
chance for the artist to show his stuff. 



The chunks of coal which in grandpa’s era 
provided glittering jet eyes are obsolete 
now, for, in this age of liquid fuels, 
probably not one Vermont child in ten 
thousand would have access to coal; 
however, the tradition persists in the use 
of charcoal briąuets for the same purpose. 
A wide variety of other objects come into 
play, also; shriveled apples, fragmented 
stones, bolts, electrical fuses, bottle caps, 
all readily become eyes; twigs, pebbles, 
rusty horseshoes, and in one amusing 
instance, somebody’s discarded false 
teeth, form suitable mouths; sometimes a 
bushy moustache is contrived from 
strands of shredded twine or bristles from 
a disintegrated hairbrush; and noses can 
be anything which will project—the 
usual carrot, a corncob, a crooked stick, 
or a clothes pin. Pipes and cigar butts are 
inserted in all manner of mouths. Shaggy 




evergreen sprigs shoved under a hatbrim 
give the appearance of unkempt hair 
badly in need of a trim. Mouths, to keep 
in the true spirit of things, must sport 
rows of jagged teeth meticulously ar- 
ranged in fixed Snowman smiles. 

Snowmen are by no means confined to 
the static figurę madę from three rolls of 
snów piled atop each other. Occasionally 
they can be seen sitting on stone walls, in 
old chairs, and mounted on porch steps. 
There are instances when they are built 
around a mailbox post, the box serving as 
the head, or part of it, the hinged and 
downward tipping box door forming the 
mouth. 

There is also the case of the famous 
Brattleboro “snów angel.” One evening 
in 1856, Larkin Mead, a storę clerk in 
that city, fashioned a beautiful snów 
angel at the head of Main Street and it 
was a marvel to all beholders. Later 
Mead became a noted sculptor. A stone 
replica of his snów angel is in All SouPs 
Church in Brattleboro. Mead probably 
was inspired by children lying on their 
backs in fresh snów, swinging their arms 
up and down to leave winglike imprints in 
the snów. 

There are fashions in Snowmen’s 
clothes, too. On occasion the snów 
figurę becomes a Snów Woman by 
virtue of a petticoat or other feminine 
attire. Old sweaters and scarves are 
draped over the Snów Peoples’ sloping 
shoulders. Striped ties and gaudy bits 
of cloth encircle their necks and flutter 
gaiły in the wintery blasts. 

As with other folk figurę creations, 
such as Scarecrows and Harvest Figures, 
it is the hat that gives Mr. Snowman a 
personality of his own. Whether it is an 
elegant top hat, a tassled toque or a 
deerstalker cap, a plain old fedora or an 
upside-down kitchen utensil, the hat is 
the key to a Snowman’s character. 

Ferhaps it is part of the Snowman’s 
duty to stand sentinal among reminders 
of the day’s frolic ... the glazed snów 
fortress, the upturned sleds, and the 
curlnosed toboggan. At night he stoically 
holds his ground near the lamppost. 
During the day he thrives in cold morning 
sunlight, and he is not disturbed when 
late afternoon skies grow dark and heavy 
and threaten morę snowstorms. 

However, nothing short of perpetual 
winter can preserve the Snowman. He is 
destined to dissolve and to water the earth 
with his substance. When the cold spell 
breaks the Snowman shrinks in mortal 
terror. He is decidedly vulnerable, and 
the sun’s first warm rays dazzle his 














Wh i wsi cal touches on many snowmen are due to limitations adults place on props used. 

Junior sculptors sometimes reciprocate with mfiattering caricatures. 


sugary surface while microscopic riverlets 
course down his contoured sides. The 
Snowman is in trouble. 

The rest is ruination. As the mid-day 
heat penetrates his unresisting hulk the 
Snowman gradually fades away. One can 
watch the steady erosion of his features; 
the body sags; the face droops; the 
mouth turns down and gaps appear 
where teeth once glistened; sad eyes 
widen in surprise and become hollows as 
their ocular contrivances slip out and 


drop to the ground. Buttons slide ofT the 
old fellow’s diminished paunch. The 
raggedy scarf takes flight and the hat 
finds its way to a wind-blown fence 
corner. 

Within a few brief hours the unseason- 
able sun has dissipated the Snowman to 
little morę than a spongy shadow of his 
former self. Where he once stood proudly 
upright, fat and firm and sturdy, even 
cocky, he is reduced to a skinny spectre, 
graying at his angular edges, as he waits 


resignedly for the sun to complete his 
dissolution, tempting mischievous boys to 
bombard him with snowballs or to 
tumbie him into an inglorious heap. 

And that is as it should be according to 
the gospel of naturę. The Snowman’s 
ultimate function is to water that smali 
portion of earth which he inhabited and to 
help prepare the soii for growing things. 
And in turn, of course, to make way for 
another member of that ephemeral folk 
figurę family, the Scarecrow. zOo 
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BRATTLEBORO S WINTER ARNIVAL iiwohes a lot morę than 

i jumping —its a five day 

community ejfort that provides pleasitre 
for just about eoerybody in town. 
6/John S. Hooper 
Pictures by Hans on Carroll 


T i he Brattleboro Winter Carnival 
is a community affair, which makes it 
unique when you stop to think how 
many people comprise the community. 
Its 13,000 people could hardly be said 
to live in a village where everybody 
knows everybody else. Yet, when it 
comes to the winter week that includes 
Washington’s Birthday they act like a 
village. They do it through organization, 
leadership and involvement. 

Brattleboro has long been identified 
with fun in the winter, from its develop- 
ment of a major ski-jumping hill and 


trestle in 1922 to its present surround- 
ings of the great ski resort complex of 
southeastern Vermont. And it has its own 
municipal ski area, junior jumps and 
T-Bar lift. 

But it is also unique in the continuity 
of concern with winter fun that started 
with its native son, Fred Harris, who 
founded the Dartmouth Winter Carnival 
and through the years led the annual 
carnival spirit in Brattleboro. 

The current stature of its Winter 
Carnival requires many morę minds 
and hands than in the old days when 











Spcctators stand transfixed around thc runout of the 65-meter 
Harris HiII hoping that one of the topflight jumpers may 
beat the 239-foot hill record. The Iow mountains of New 
Hawpshire rise in the background. 
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A planning committee representing every 
seruice club in town starts its 
meetings months ahead oj the February 
dates. Many oj the euents jnally 
scheduled include the youngsters — 
right, starting a cross-country ski 
race, and opposite competing in the 
junior jtinips. Keeping the landing hill 
smooth is a chore for the boys to handle, 
also, while sonie oj the elders are 
competing in the snów sled races. 


horse-racing on the ice and barrel 
jumping on skates were the central at- 
tractions. Last winter, for instance, this 
five-day celebration of winter included 
24 separate events, involved over 400 
volunteer workers and, at one time or 
another during this period, provided 
fun and pleasure for just about every 
family in town. 

And that is its purpose. It is not a 
commercial venture. It isn’t engineered 
by the Chamber of Commerce (although 


the Chamber is one of the many organi- 
zations assisting) and its only concern 
with financial matters is meeting its 
budget from those events which have 
ticket sales. Last year’s budget was a 
record $6,000, and President Dave 
Parnigoni began his recovery from ex- 
haustion the day the budget was met, 
the last day of the Carnival! 

The Brattleboro Winter Carnival 
operates through a self-perpetuating 
committee, each of whom has to be a 










































Street parades, with their complements of sideline witnesses, 
above, are popular parts of the Carniual. Gov. Philip 
Hojf and the Caruiual Queen attend the traditional sugar on 
snów party. At night it's a social whirlfor all ages. 


self-charged generator who ignites 
other volunteers, from stage-hands to 
stage-carpenters, and from ski-race 
timers to paradę marshals. The week 
goes off like clock-work, somehow. 

It has beauty, excitement, laughter 
and color. It is the Brattleboro Winter 
Carnival. 



















Snowplowing is one of Andy Thorburn s main 
lointer tasks and, like haying six months 
later, it inuohes plenty of exercise. 

Driuing the school bus between times calls 
on his diplomatic skills, too. 


ANDY 



HORBURN follows the longstanding jack-of- 
all-trades tradition of Vermonters 
who would live no other way. 

Story and pictures by Hanson Carroll 



H ow often do you hear it asked: 

“Weil, it’s a nice place to live, but 
how can you make a living?” 

My neighbor, Andrew Thorburn, has 
answered that question. He does noth- 
ing in particular and everything in gen¬ 
erał, and now, at 60, he has never drawn 
a penny of unemployment pay, yet has 
seldom been regularly employed. 

You might cali Andy Thorburn a 
Professional stand-in and an exploiter of 
seasonal work. For 25 years he’s been 
both school bus driver and part-time 
mailman in Norwich, where he is a sec- 
ond generation resident. As a dabbler in 
many jobs he follows a longtime tradi¬ 
tion of Vermonters who would live no 
other way. 

This master of the smali, part-time job 
has earned all the way from 30 cents an 


















hour to $60 a day by combining such 
diverse work as driving the school bus in 
thc early morning, then handling his 
mail route, then on to snów plowing or 
plowing gardens in the afternoon, de- 
pending on the seasons. For many years 
he combined these activities with caring 
for livestock. First it was milking cows, 
then beef cattle, then sheep and hogs. 
Occasionally he raised and trained 
horses. 

When he sold the farm in 1962 and 
moved to a morę residential home, it ap- 
peared that Andy’s farming activities 
werc over. But he always seems to have 
a beef critter or hog somewhere about 


ready for butcher, and his futurę plans 
lean toward trying his hand at a trout 
hatchery and perhaps cross-breeding all 
red types of beef cattle to see if he can 
come up with a stronger breed. 

Andy’s many activities require a fleet 
of equipment, which includes a tractor, 
a dump truck, a jeep, bulldozer, a loader 
and haying machinery. These have been 
traded for over the years, sonie in ex- 
change for work or hay and sonie for 
cold cash. Recently he purchased a dump 
truck from a neighbor who had giv- 
en up on it when the local garage report- 
ed one wheel was frozen on the axle and 
would not succumb to torch or hamrner. 


Andy offered $50 for the stubborn ma¬ 
chinę and promptly renioved the wheel 
with a 15-ton jack and an 8 x 8 bearn. 
Other “someday security” machinery in¬ 
cludes a fire-wood splitting rig, which he 
hopes to put to commercial use in time. 

The school bus driving recently has 
been turned over to his daughter, Bever- 
ly Williams, who lives just up the road, 
but he continued, with occasional inter- 
ruptions, the part-time mail route. Lack- 
ing a high school diploma he is not qual- 
ified to be a full-time mail carrier, but 
full-time carriers seem to come and go, 
and most people on the route think of 
Andy as “the mailman.” 
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When springtime comes, Andy gets hisfarming machinery in shape and soon is plowing and harrowing garden plotsfor fatnilies in the area. 


Andy and Helen Thorburn look over some oj the souvenirs of his mail route “retirement 

Two years ago this education lack be- 
came a frustration to Andy, and he de- 
cided to go back to school for his diplo- 
ma. He attended Lebanon College night 
school all one winter, but the effort 
failed after a bout with mathematics. 
The following spring it again appeared 
Andy was to be replaced by an applicant 
with the necessary requirements and a 
higher mark on the civil service exami- 
nation. The post office people held the 
regular going-away party, which they 
had done for him once before. The 
women baked him a cake to immortalize 
“Old Blue,” his bad-weather vehicle, a 
blue jeep station wagon with the Nor- 
wich zip codę, 05055 on the hcense 
piąte. All wished Andy well, and he be- 
gan to break in his replacement on the 
58-mile route, with its 274 boxes serving 
1,200 people. On seeing the route and 
learning the routine, however, the new 
man shook his head and withdrew his 
application. He found it confusing and 
morę than he cared to handle. 

Andy ł s wife, Helen, is as resourceful 
as he. She’s been a schoolteacher for the 
past 21 years, at the same time bringing 
up their five children, four girls and a 
boy. All are married now, yielding the 
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Thorburns 14 grandchildren, seven on 
the east coast and seven on the west. 

Andy learned his jack-of-all-trades 
life working on his father’s farm. He re- 
members helping milk forty head, then 
taking the milk to the creamery by horse 
and buggy on the way to high school. 
Since then he’s been a miner, a logger, a 
construction worker, town road com- 
missioner, a hay dealer and a generał 
odd-job tackler, in addition to school 
bus driving and the mail route work. In 
the winter a fresh snów means get out 
and plow driveways. In the summer he 
plows and harrows gardens. In between 
he cuts wood, buys hay and sells cattle, 
and in his spare time does odd-job truck- 
ing and bulldozing when the opportuni- 
ties present themselves. And many a 
Dartmouth College student remembers 
the jolly team driver on moonlight sleigh 
rides from Hanover, along Norwich’s 
snowcovered back roads. 

When I first heard Andy was going to 
give up the mail route, I asked him with 
concern: “What will you do when you 
leave this job?” 

“Oh, I guess kil try my hand at selling 
cars,” he replied, “for a dealer in West 
Lebanon . . . Monday.” And he drove 
off with a confident smile. 



Andy went to night school all one winter in an effort to improue his civil sernice standing. 


As he has for twenty-five years, Andy still deliuers the mail to morę than a thousand friends, the boxholders on his 58-mile rural route 















THOUSAND DOLLAR DOG isnt as hard 
to cotne by in Vermont as you tnight think, 
to jtidge frotn the adventures related 
by Jerome B. Robinson and illustrated 
by Robert W. Yogel 
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B uying a hound in the State of Ver- 
mont can make you rich — in claim 
if not in actuality. 

Next to mapie trees, hound dog own- 
ers who swear they “wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars for that dog" are one of 
the best crops we have here. 

Whatever a dog’s name is, it’s always 
Ole Something. A dog whose name isn’t 
preceded by the rank of Ole will never 
fali in the thousand dollar category. For 
the most part, though, an “Ole" dog 
whose owner “won’t take $1,000 for 
him" can be bought for a nominał sum, 
if you’re trader enough. 

With all the enthusiasm for running 
hounds in Yermont, you'd expect to find 


it easy to hook up with a houndman any 
time you want to go out hunting. Some- 
times, if you’re lucky, you can. But a 
houndman, when he wants to stay at 
home, is a hard man to budge. 

It s easier to buy his dog. 

Thafs why one day last winter two of 
us wound up buying Ole Blizzard, a 
thousand dollar brag dog if there ever 
was one. 

It all started when we went over to a 
bobcat hunter’s house at daybreak hop- 
ing to hunt on the ledges with him that 
day. A foot of new snów had fallen and 
the flakes were still coming down hard. 
Two of the bobcat hunters were having 
coffee in the kitchen. They had their 














boots and hats on, but they had the look 
about them that madę you wonder if 
they really were going to leave the com- 
fort of the stove that day. 

“Why you couldn’t find an elephant 
track this morning,” one said. “That 
snow’s covered everything. It ain't a day 
for cat hunting.” 

“Course, if we had Ole Blue,” the oth- 
er began, and then dropped into a tale 
about the old dog who used to be the 
best damn dog in the State of Vermont 
for flushing out cats on trackless morn- 
ings. “I refused $750 for that dog and 
wouldn’t have taken $ 1 , 000 ,” he ex- 
claimed. 

But they didn’t have Ole Blue any- 
more, and though there were 14 hounds 
in the kennel, there wasn't one could 
start a cat on a morning like that. 

Undaunted, we left and headed for 
the farm of a renowned rabbit hunter. 
My friend recalled one old fellow who 
claimed he did part with his old hound 
for the astonishing price, but when 
pressed admitted he hadn’t really got a 
thousand dollars cash. “No,” he said 
apologetically, “but I swapped him for 
two $500 cats.” 

Another fellow claims to have come 
closer to pocketing the big bill. He says 
for $500 he agreed to sell half of a 
hound he owned in partnership. “But 
my partner swore he wouldn't sell his 
half of that dog for any amount of mon- 
ey. So we kept him — and it's the 
smartest thing we ever did,” he says 
slapping his knee. “Why, that dog . . .” 
And then comes the quiet-spoken re- 
counting of the wonderful hunts led by 
Ole Hoot or Ole Trump. 

We found our rabbit hunter hunched 
in the corner of his warm hillside barn 
smoothing the feathers of a mallard 
duck that had just been stepped on by a 
horse. 

“Rabbit hunting?” he yelped incredu- 
lously. “On a day like this? There ain't a 
dog could track a rabbit on a day like 
this. Anyway, I've got to plow snów.” 

lt’s not considered etiquette to ask for 
the loan of a man’s dog, but there are 
ways to open his mind to that possibility 
without coming liat out and making a 
request. I tried one. 

“Have you got a dog you'd sell?” 

A dozen hounds were standing in 
plain sight behind the barn, but the rab¬ 
bit hunter looked me straight in the eye, 
pursed his lips and shook his head. Then 
he said, “Dogs is awful scarce this year.” 
It was as if the duck migration hadn’t 
come in. 


“It’s a turrible year for dogs,” he add- 
ed, still shaking his head. “I never seen 
one like it.” 

There seemed to be no way around it. 
If we wanted to hunt that day we'd have 
to buy a dog of our own. 

It wasn’t hard to find a houndman 
who didn’t share the opinion that dogs 
were too scarce to part with. He was 
what is called a “dog jockey,' a trader 
who has earned a notorious reputation 
among his cronies. “Why his kennefs 
nothing but a dog pound,” his best 
friend would tell you, hoping you'd re- 
peat the insult to the jockey himself. 
“He snatches dogs off the Street and sells 
them as finished hunters.” 

“How’d you get to know him?” I 
asked. 

“Know him! That cutter's talked me 
out of some of the best dogs I ever 
owned,” he complained. “And he won’t 
pay fifty-cents for them.” 

It seems the poor fellow once traded 
his best hound to the jockey for a sec- 
ond-hand pump shotgun. In turn the 
jockey sold the dog to a hunter down in 
Windsor, who soon let it be known that 
he’d found the best dog in the State of 
Vermont. It was another of those deals 
where a thousand dollars wouldn’t be 
half enough to make him sell. The talk 
around the stove was running near as 
strong as the coffee that morning, and 
the fellow with the pump shotgun began 
thinking he'd consider swapping the 
shotgun and make a deal to own such a 
dog. By noon he’d offered the gun, a 
horse-collar and the snowtires off his 
Jeep. When he threw in five dollars cash 
the deal was consummated — and only 
then he found he’d bought his own dog 
back. 

The price on that dog never came 
down as Iow as a thousand dollars again. 
When the dog died last year his owner 
said he’d lost morę than when the banks 
failed in '29. 


We locked our checkbooks in the 
glove compartment when we drove into 
the dog jockey’s barnyard. 

He had maybe thirty hounds around 
the place, and he agreed three of them 
might be for sale, but it was a dour eye 
he fixed on us when he warned, “good 
dogs are awful hard to come by.” 

Of the three there was Ole Jack, a 
hve-year-old with a deep voice who had 
never been hunted; Ole Sue, age un- 
known, yelpy voiced and wild eyed; and 
a young beagle he said, “I just cali 
Judy.” 


Ole Jack was most highly promoted. 
“You can’t cali him,” the jockey told us 
with pride. He meant that when Ole 
Jack was on gamę nothing would stop 
him. But we’re bird dog men, and if you 
can’t cali a bird dog likely as not you 
haven’t got one long. Combined with the 
fact that Ole Jack had never been hunt¬ 
ed, the statement that he wouldn’t come 
when you called him seemed a strange 
way to promote his sale. 

“I could let him go for . . .” The jock¬ 
ey squinted into the wind. “For a hun- 
dred cash, dammit.” 

Noncommittal, we walked over to 
Ole Sue’s kennel and squatted down in 
front of her. It was as if we had kicked 
the tires of a used car. The jockey saw 
this as a direct show of interest and 
closed in. 

“Now that’s a dog,” he said. We nod- 
ded, accepting the statement. 

“Where I bought her, the fellow never 
hunted,” he went on, compounding the 
irrelevant kind of salestalk dog jockeys 
deal in. Then he threw in his clincher. 
“You may say she’s not been hunted. 



But I tell you I’ve never seen such paths 
as that dog had plowed in the snów from 
her house out to the woods and back. 
What's morę she's got that look about 
her.” 

We weren't surę what look he was re- 
ferring to, but there certainly was a look 
in her eye that I hadn’t seen in a dog 
before. Besides, we wanted a rabbit 
hound, not a snowplow. The price on 
Ole Sue must have been colossal. We 
never heard what it was. 

You see, there was this dog he said, “I 
just cali Judy.” She wasn't even Ole 
Judy, just a sweet-faced beagle pup of 
about eight months. She had pretty eyes 
and a merry taił and seemed to be smil- 
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ing at us through the kennel wire. She 
had a cut on her face and I was surę the 
jockey was going to tell us she got it the 
last time she tackled a bear. 

But instead he said, “You wouldn’t 
want her.” And I knew right then that 
she was most certainly the dog we did 
want. I’ve heard pretty ones are never 
much good,” I said. “No, and I’ve not 
had her long enough to know if she’11 
even run,” he replied. 

“She lived practically smack in a deer 
yard where I bought her,” he added, in- 
ferring she might be a deer chaser. I was 
catching on. If there was one dog in the 
bunch he thought had promise, this was 
it. He didn’t seem to want to sell her. 

“Too young, too,” I said shaking my 
head. 

We were a little surprised at the price 
when we bought her — surprised 
enough to wonder if the jockey hadn’t 
been playing 'possurn all the time. But 
we had our dog, and because by then a 
blizzard was blowing and it was proba- 
bly the worst kind of day to start a new 
pup, we named her Ole Blizzard, and 
swore to each other that she was good 
enough to handle a rabbit in any weath- 
er Vermont could throw at her. 

We bought her a license, a collar with 
her name on it, and stopped at the veter- 
inarian’s for shots and a check-up on 
the way home. Just before the total cost 
of our hound hit a hundred bucks, we 
completed our obligation to Ole Bliz¬ 
zard and parked next to the finest rabbit 
thicket in the State of Vermont. Finally 
we were ready to hunt. 


Ole Blizzard was surę something. The 
only time she got out of our snowshoe 
tracks was when she stood on the 
snowshoes themselves. We didn’t blame 
her too much for ignoring the rabbit 
tracks that plastered the thicket. After 
all, we kept saying, she didn’t know it 
was rabbits that madę the tracks. 

Two days later we bought Ole Bliz¬ 
zard a rabbit. We put it on a leash and 
walked it around the yard and then let 
Ole Blizzard out to sniff the trail. Noth- 
ing doing. She just trotted over to the 
rabbit hutch and wagged her taił. 

The first time she heard a gun go off 
was something else again. She proved 
she was the fastest hound in the State of 
Vermont as she raced, yelping all the 
way, to the car, and then hid under it. 
“Guess we’ll never have to worry about 
getting lost,” Ole Blizzard’s co-owner 
said. “We can always fire a gun and fol- 
low her back to the car.” 

At least we’d heard her bark. That 
was another thing that had us worried. 
Wed never heard a quieter hound. She 
wouldn’t even bark for her supper! 

Our rabbit hunter friend, when he saw 
her in action, wasn’t much help. “Some- 
how she don’t even look like a hound,” 
he said. “She’s got eyes like a rabbit.” 
He started calling her “L’il Pussycat,” 
and his dogs ignored her. 

And then it happened. 

I was on my stornach trying to chase 
Ole Blizzard out from under the car 
when in the distance a gunshot rang out. 
Ole Blizzard skittered out from beneath 
the car and dashed into the woods. Then 


— when she tried to burrow into a 
brushpile — she ran head on into a rab¬ 
bit. 

At first she backed up. Then her taił 
stiffened and a tiny squeak came from 
between her clenched teeth. As the rab¬ 
bit hopped away she squeaked again. 
But when the rabbit disappeared into the 
gloom under the pines an old instinct 
broke through the cobwebs of her mind, 
and Ole Blizzard’s mouth opened to 
emit the bugling hunting cali rabbit 
hounds have sung on hillsides through 
the eons of time. 

She tore off through the woods bu¬ 
gling with every breath, her body 
charged with an electric tension and her 
melodie chant echoing in the valley. Ole 
Blizzard swung the rabbit in a fuli circle, 
and when it came by and we fired shots 
in the air, she never missed a notę, so 
intent was she on the chase. We 
wouldn’t have shot that rabbit for a 
thousand dollars. 

Riding home that evening with Ole 
Blizzard sitting happily on the front seat 
between us, I turned to her co-owner 
and asked, “Want to sell your half of 
that dog?” 

“Why I wouldn’t sell my half of that 
dog for one thousand dollars,” he snort- 
ed. “By Thunder, I wouldn’t sell my half 
of her for twice that,” I shouted back. 

Then we shook hands. Between us 
we’d refused offers of three-thousand 
dollars for that dog. There was no ques- 
tion about it. That madę Ole Blizzard 
the best damn dog in the State of Ver- 
mont! 
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I CEBOATING was popular way back in the Twenties, when they used big gaff-rigged steru 
steerers. Today s lightweight Arrows and DNs, some available in 

kit form, come apartfor car-top carrying . Theres not much maintenance involved, 

— but the runners must be matched to conditions . Hard ice calls for sharp and highly curved runners . 
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Thongh iceboats have no brakes, they can sail three 
times the speed of the wind. These craft will do up 

to eighty miles an hoitr, and others have been clocked as high 
as 141 mph. Though not hard to learn, 
the techniques arent the same as for water sailing. 

By tnouing from ponds to bays to the 
broad lakę, Champlain s ice sailors are active 
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front Thanksgiving to late March. Some weekends, 

fellow members of the Eastern Ice Yacht Racing Association 
Jrom New Jersey and othcr areas join with them for a regatta 
with their big and heanier Skeeter boats. Commodore of the 
Lakę Champlain Ice Sailing Club is Monroe Allen of 
Charlotte. This photographic series was taken by Ernest Gay 
on afne February weekend at Appletree Point. 











The fast-mouing Ran dal ls sc Idom can be glimpsed together. Marge, below, is often behind the wheel. 


Y ou say you have ridden Greyhound 
and Trailways and Vermont Transit? 
Even so, your bus-riding education is 
anything but complete. For instance if 
you confine your riding to one of the 
world-famous lines, the chances are 
against your ever having a lovely blonde 
for a driver. You can’t watch the head 
of the company personally unload your 
skis from the rack on top of the bus. 
It is doubtful, too, if a house guest of 
the company president would have to 
be wakened and pressed into service as 
driver of the nine o’clock trip. J.W. 
Greyhound’s daughter definitely would 
not sing for you en route. 

But if you ride the M.R. Randall bus 
linę, these or any one of dozens of 
similar interesting and informal develop- 
ments might liven your trip. Why, there 
was even the day a soon-to-be N.F.L. 
football tryout said he wouldn’t leave 
the bus and. . . . But Fm getting ahead 
of the story. 

The M.R. Randall bus linę mainly 
runs the twenty-five round-trip miles 
between Middlebury, Vermont and the 
open-to-the-public Middlebury College 
Snów Bowl, a ski area near the top of 
the Green Mountain ridge. It runs a 
9:00 a.m. trip weekends (that bus re- 
turns to town at noon) and a 1:00 p.m. 


This is the story of the M. R. RANDALL 1 ^US LINĘ. Thefact that you have never 

heard of it is irrelevant, and about to be 
I remedied by Murray Hoyt 
M J Photographs by Peter Miller 


trip daily. Mostly the service is used 
by skiers — college, town, tourist — who 
have no cars. At Middlebury College 
until '67-68, you were not allowed to 
bring your car to the campus before 
your Junior year. In addition to these 
individual riders, the college sends 
members of the Women’s Physical 
Education classes who have elected 
skiing, on the one o’clock trip. For 
that reason there may be two or even 
three buses on that run. The buses 
will bring everyone (including the Phys. 
Ed. girls) back to Middlebury after 
the lifts close at 4:00 p.m. 

In actual practice, many people who 
own cars would rather pay the dollar 
round-trip farę than drive when there are 
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At the ski area between bus trips Marge Randall helps a young friend negotiate the sJopcs. 


snowstorms, heavy drifts, or generally 
miserable mountain road conditions. 
Even when conditions are fine in Mid- 
dlebury, they may be frightful at 
higher elevations. I have often seen 
the ground bare in Middlebury, but 
when I arrived at the Snów Bowl only 
twelve and a half miles away, have 
found morę than sixty inches of snów 
on the level. 

I said mainly the linę runs to the 
Snów Bowl, because in the spring and 
fali the college Geology department 
charters the buses to take classes on 
field trips to examine interesting rock 
formations, or to look for fossils in 
spots where they are known to be 
abundant. In the fali, during Freshman 
Indoctrination week, the college charters 
the buses to shuttle the entering class to 
cook-outs at Texas Falls or other woods 
spots. Fraternities charter them to bring 
girls from other colleges for house 
dances, or to take the chapter to some 
other college for some particular func- 
tion. They are hired to carry interested 
students to Burlington on a Saturday 
night, returning at midnight. They have 
taken loads to football games, to visit 
the State legislature, even to visit Expo 
’67. In the summer they do a flourishing 
charter business with the many boys 


and girls camps in the area, meeting 
counselors or campers at trains, shuttling 
them to other camps or taking them 
to see points of interest. In ’67 one 
bus shuttled 200 Breadloaf Summer- 
School-of-English students and faculty 
the short distance from the Breadloaf 
campus to Robert Frost’s home and 
return. 

How does a person come to engage 
in the unusual occupation of running an 
unusual bus linę? In the case of Mai 
and Margie Randall it came from need- 
ing a winter occupation to fit in with 
summer work. In 1965 the Randalls, 
both born in Middlebury, moved their 
family of four boys and a girl back to 
Vermont from California to manage a 
summer resort on Lakę Champlain. Mai 
had been a banker in California and had 
enjoyed the responsibility and the work. 
But when he and Margie mentally com- 
pared their own small-town free-to-roam 
childhood with the traffic-restricted 
San Francisco suburb life their children 
were living, they decided to make the 
change. 

After that first resort summer was 
over and the place put to bed tor the 
winter, Mai took the first winter job 
he was offered, that of manager of the 


ticket office at the Snów Bowl. This 
proved a happy choice and not just be¬ 
cause it gave the whole family an un- 
paralleled chance to ski. While he was 
working there the bus linę came up for 
sale and, being on the spot, he had first 
crack at it and bought it. 

He took over the linę on March 1, 
a time when skiing is usually about 
over. But in 1966, spring remained 
coyly hidden around the corner for an 
unbelievable length of time. Two of 
the drivers, not expecting this. quit to 
honor commitments they had madę to 
their wives; to take them, respectively, 
to Florida, the other to Europę. When 
Mai tells people about this their reaction 
is always predictable, incredulous. 
“Europę? Florida? Bus drivers?” The 
answer is, of course, that an unusual 
bus linę is likely to have unusual drivers. 
Mostly, the drivers are retired from fuli 
time work, or need moonlighting in- 
come. One of them, Chet Brush, organ- 
ized the linę in the beginning, retired 
from its ownership, but agreed to drive 
part time. He was the one who left for 
Florida. 

Faced with this crisis, Mai took 
Margie out onto the open road and 
gave her instruction in double-clutching 
and other skills peculiar to the operation 
of large road vehicles. By the time the 
two drivers started for Europę and 
Florida, Margie was pronounced ready 
and took over the one-o’clock trip. 

In order to do this it was necessary 
to take the three pre-school and kinder- 
garten Randalls along in the bus. Margie, 
a tali, lithe blonde, would pick up 
Greg, 5, whose school session was out 
shortly after noon. Then she would rush 
home, feed Leslie Marie, 2 and Jeff, 3 
and Greg, and then load them aboard 
the bus and drive to the college. There 
she would climb to the top of the bus, 
load the skies of her passengers, collect 
the tickets and fares, and drive to the 
Snów Bowl. Arrived there she would 
rush to the ticket office to take Maks 
place while he rushed over to the bus, 
climbed to the roof and unloaded the 
skis. When he returned to the office she 
would put on her skis, run the slopes a 
few times, and then, with Leslie and 
Jeff aboard, drive Mal's car back down 
the mountain to be home when her two 
oldest boys returned from school. Mai 
would drive the bus load back down 
after he had closed the ticket office at 
four o’clock. Meantime Greg would 
have stayed with his father and skied 
all afternoon, sometimes right along- 
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side the practicing members of one of 
the finest college ski teams in the East, 
an opportunity few five-year-olds can 
boast. 

When I asked Margie how it felt 
the first time she madę the run, she 
said, “Better than I expected. Instead 
of having to dodge bigger vehicles on 
the narrow bridge in the center of town 
the way I do with my own little car, I 
found that I just sailed through with 
everybody dodgingme. It wasdelightful." 

On one of the early trips Leslie and 
Jeff sat at the front of the bus facing 
the other passengers. Leslie found that 
she could gain very tlattering attention 
if she sang. Perhaps this was because 
the words of her song, repeated lustily 
over and over were, “My mother is driv- 
ing the bus. My mother is driving the 
bus.” 

Margie took a dim view of this; she 
stood it for one trip. But before the next 
trip she and Leslie had a heart to heart 
talk, and that particular song was with- 
drawn from the hit paradę. 


The buses are, sonie of them, equipped 
with flashing red lights on top so that 
they can double as school buses if and 
when the opportunity arises. And on an 
early trip Leslie or Jeff turned on these 
flashing red lights. Margie drove along 
unconscious of this, wondering why 
other drivers she met did such peculiar 
things. Finally another driver in an 
approaching bus got across to her by 
graphic gestures what had happened. 

College groups have fertile minds. 
Early in Margie’s career as a bus driver, 
the members of one fraternity came 
aboard one after another and each 
handed her a twenty dollar bill. 

“The theory probably was that Pd be 
unable to change morę than one, and 
sonie would ride free.” 

How did they make out? Margie ac- 
cepted each twenty dollar bill as it was 
presented and said, “You will receive 
your change at the end of the trip.” 

When she reached the Snów Bowl 
and Maks ticket office, she easily 


changed all the twenties from his re- 
ceipts and presented each young man 
with nineteen dollars. 

In good weather car owners crowd 
their vehicles with friends. But often 
the car’s ski rack, especially if it’s a 
sports car, will not hołd all the skis. 

At such times a student will some- 
times mingle with the bus passengers, 
hand his skis up to the bus driver, but 
then ride up in the private car. When 
he gets to the Snów Bowl he will 
again mingle inconspicuously and 
claim his skis. Naturally the Randalls 
and their drivers don’t take this lying 
down. Chet Brush puts a definite damper 
on the scheme by setting the skis where 
he can recognize them when he thinks 
someone doesn’t intend to ride with him. 
When the owner claims them later, 
Chet charges half farę before he’ll give 
back the skis. 

Once when Chet was loading skis, 
somebody handed up to him a bicycle 
frame on which the student had 
mounted a pair of skis in place of the 


Before making the return trip to Middlehury to pick up the children, Marge sometimes can work in a fuli run at the Snów Bowl. 














Unloading skis from the bus roof is Mal’s chore. 


wheels. Chet said horrified, “Where am 
I supposed to carry that thing?” The 
Randalls tell me he chewed about it all 
the way up the mountain, and an- 
nounced liatly at the end of the day 
that this was the last time “that darń 
contraption” would make the trip 
aboard any bus he was driving. 

You learn to cope with almost any- 
thing. Early in Margie RandalTs bus 
driving career, a girl came to her at the 
Snów Bowl and said, “I think my room- 
mate is supposed to go down on this 
bus but I can’t even get her to answer 
when I ask if she is.” She pointed over at 
a lovely miss a little distance away 
who was looking soulfully up into the 
eyes of a boy. 

Margie said, “We’ll soon find out.” 
She stepped on the starter, roared the 
motor, and shifted gears. The girl leaped 
across the intervening space like jet 
propulsion and aboard the bus. 

Mai, too, has his problems. If an 
extra bus is needed on a trip in spring, 
it’s sometimes hard to find a driver. 
Margie’s cousin was staying with them 


The ski day ouer, Mai closes the ticket 


office and loads up the bus for the homeward trip. 




once when such an emergency arose. 
He was drafted. But he was sometimes 
hard to waken in the morning. Nonę of 
the Randalls would be home when he 
was to start out on the trip. So they gave 
him the loudest alarm clock they could 
find, then phoned the house about the 
time he was to leave. No one an- 
swered. This could mean he had left or 
that he wasn't waking, either one. There 
was understandable nervousness on 
their part until the bus arrived at the 
Snów Bowl parking lot. 

Sometimes the problems are of a me- 
chanical naturę. The buses run con- 
stantly over Winter Carnival weekend, 
the company’s biggest weekend. In '67 
one bus broke down the night before 
Carnival was due to start. Mai and a 
garage mechanic had to work far into 
the night to get it back on the road for 
the next day. 

However, the problem that presented 
itself when Mai was supposed to drive a 
load of girls back to Green Mountain 
College by one o’clock after a dance, 
was far from mechanical. Three boys, 
saying good-bye, refused to leave the 
bus so that the trip could start. One was 
the soon-to-be tryout for an NFL tackle 
berth, a huge boy. Mai, who had been a 
tackle himself in high school and col¬ 
lege, figured that what happened be- 
tween him and the largest member of 
the trio would decide the issue. He 
opened the back emergency door and 
threw the young man out. The other 
two then meekly left of their own ac- 
cord and the trip started. 

Waiting time is a problem. When 
Mai drives a geology trip, he uses the 
waiting time and a portable typewriter 
to catch up on resort correspondence. 
Drivers on camp trips often sleep dur- 
ing waiting time. Those camp trips 
aren’t much trouble because counselors 
are along. But one driver says that a pair 
of good earplugs will sometimes let 
you keep your sanity. 

So this unusual bus linę thrives, per¬ 
forming a needed service. The smali 
Randalls continue to grow and im- 
prove their skiing. And the older 
Randalls find themselves better able to 
cope with the unusual. 

Oh, one other thing. In a long career 
as a writer I have had to travel to far 
places like the Windward Islands, Mexi- 
co, and Hudson Bay to get my ma¬ 
teriał. The research for this article was 
the easiest I ever remember. 

Perhaps this was because Margie 
Randall is my daughter, and Mai is 
my son-in-law. c O? 
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WHITE ON WHITE IS 'W" V " 'T r INTER’S THEME . Spots of color, the snow- 

^k J suits of yonng scholars, as scen near Barnet by 

^k /^k / E. L. Gockelcr, sliding during the 

^k / ^k / noon recess before the beli rings—the accents oj 

W/ Wl brightness against the all-pervading 

white of the Vermont winter, add cheer and charni 
to such rnral scenes, which one fnds less Jrequently each ycar. 
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On a winter day wrapped in misty silence, Hanson Carroll 
Jound near Topsham a farmer with his team, 
almost lost against the white and the scattered trees. 

Near Pawlet, Haystack Monntain s blueness 
complements in H. Stanley Johnson’s 
portrait the still, white valley helów. 

Sunlight brings a sparkle in Ed Mahannas view, overleaf 
of Mt. Equinox from the Hill farm in Snnderland. 
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The winter may bring real blizzards, in December or March, 
but many are the sudden storms that blow their dense clouds 
of sifting Jiakes over the Vermont uillages and couutryside. 
At Peacham, here in Carsten W. Johnson sjilming, 
it catches homebonnd schoolgirls unprepared. 
But the next day the skies have cleared over Vermont, and 
a fresh blanket of white ooerspreads the farmsteads 
and hills, lending a new enchantment to such 
scenes as thisfarm, seen by Hans Wendler, in 
the uplands of Tinmouth, west oj Wallingford. 



































The moon, on still, cold winter nights adds its own qualities of luminescence 

to the snow-shrouded landscape. According to country tradition 

the fuli moon hrings with it tumhling temperatures. But nights such as this, 

found licre by Carsten W. Johnson at the Homer Westman farm 

in Cambridge, are the times to nenture out, to brane the frosty air, 

and listen to the stillness, broken only by the creak of cold snów underfoot. 

On such a night one may glimpse Mansfeld in the distance, 

its summit rounded over by a heavy cloud cap. coo 
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KI HIKINGy with a dog to help 
k V haul the heavy gear, adds a new dimension 

to winter in Vermont, especially with 
youngsters along on such 
cm exciting overnight trip. 

Story and photographs by Clyde Smith 


E xcited children and dogs tumbled 
from our car at the beginning of the 
trail as flakes of snów began to fali. We 
were starting on a ski touring adventure 
into the Green Mountains, and, to mini- 
mize the weights carried in back packs, 
Timber, our Alaskan Malamute, was to 
haul our camping eąuipment on a sled. 
Thus, our success depended on dog power. 

Malamutes, like Huskies, are work 
dogs with an ability to puli heavy cargo 
over long distances. Timber, who loves 
to be with children, is a veteran of many 
such sledding trips, usually pulling alone 
rather than in a team. This time his friend, 
Flyer, a yellow Labrador, was along also, 
but only as a romping companion — or 
at least so he thought. 

Packs and eąuipment came out of the 
car next. While the children sorted out a 
tangle of poles and cross-country skis, we 
piled onto the sled all bulky gear such as 
cooking pots, food and sleeping bags. 
Once this was secured, Timber waited 
patiently while lines were fitted from his 
harness to the nearly 100-pound load. 
The children’s packs were light, contain- 
ing only a few essentials and some extra 
clothing. 

The trail-breakers, when all was ready, 
led off through the new snów, and Tim¬ 
ber followed in hot pursuit. One person, 
holding a ropę attached to the sled, skied 
behind to act as an anchor and prevent 
the dog from over-riding the others. 

As our little band of explorers moved 
into the silent forest, the flurry of snów 
sifted among the trees, clinging to each 
branch like cotton candy. It was a world 
of soft white fantasy and stillness, bro- 
ken by chuckles and laughter when the 
dogs and children stumbled over each 
other. 


Trail-breakers lead off along a 
mountain brook, following the old 
trail, while mans best friend 
pulls his 100-pound load. 













We were following an old logging road 
which madę a long, gradual uphill climb. 
Beside and below the road a brook gur- 
gled under its heavy blanket of white. 
Deep openings appeared occasionally, 
and these prompted side excursions to 
investigate their mysteries, for brooks 
are irresistible to youngsters, and a Win¬ 
ter frosting of snów and ice increases 
their fascination. 

We skirted the labyrinth of openings, 
listening for muffled sounds of water far 
beneath. Now and then a veneer of ice 
tempted a probing with ski pole from the 
safety of a snowbank. Like a popping 
balloon, this brought the instant collapse 
of the entire surface, sending a shower of 
fragments into the stream below. 

Brook exploration provided a refresh- 



The party makes steady progress along 
the gradual climb beside the brook, 
which at times, below, prouidesfor 
delaying experiments. But then they 
cross the stream, right below, 
and begin the stijfer climb. 





ing break in our climb, but now the old 
road became steeper. Though the trail- 
breakers did a commendable job, the deep 
and heavy snów caused Timber’s sled to 
bog down often. We simply needed morę 
dog power. 

Flyer had been scampering through 
the woods without a care in the world, 
so we decided to tap this source of fresh 
energy. We weren't surę how he would 
respond to his new duty, but it was 
worth a try. The Lab was hitched in 
front of Timber, and a tangle of legs, 
lines and skis immediately resulted. After 
several false starts had produced only 
confusion, we worked out a scheme 
where one person held the dogs while 
the children were sent on ahead. This 
























was the inspiration needed. The snów 
exploded as both dogs bounded forward 
with determination. This new power 
worked better than a portable ropę tow, 
and on level stretches the two-dog system 
provided extra excitement by towing as 
many as three skiers along behind. 

With patience and practice our dog 
team gradually took shape. Between Tim- 
ber’s training and Flyers exuberance the 
miles began to slip away. In the gather- 
ing dusk we finally spied our destination 
— a snug little cabin with its roof 
capped by a muffin of snów. Inside, dry 
firewood stuffed into the pot-bellied 
stove soon gave a cheerful warmth. 

Perseverance has its rewards, and our 
four-footed companions received their 
deserved praise, for they had madę it 
possible to penetrate deep into the wil- 
derness with smali children. Tomorrow 
would bring new adventures for the 
youngsters in this new land, but tonight 
supper would be a special treat, knowing 
it was “man’s best friend” that had de- 
livered the goods. 


Ev ery body is pleasantly tired when the 
party arrives at the camp in the late 
afternoon. Bach packs and Timber’s load 
will go inside. Hot supper, later, 
recewes undiuided attention. 




















Just say THE 


ATIONAL, and skiers the world over picture, as Hanson Carroll has 
here, a terrijic radny trail,for they ve run international 
slalom races here sińce 1962. It starts at Mansfield s 3500-ft. level 
and drops 1500feet in a mile and a third, a 33 percent grade. 
Ahove is the runout, on the following pages the world 
drops away at the 3000-ft. mark. 
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EATHER, its pariety and extremes, is any 
Vermonter s connersation piece at every season. 

By Ronald Rood, with old photographs from the 
Lorraine Dexter Collection. 


I t’s time to set the record straight about 
Vermont weather. After all, you can’t 
believe everything you hear. The seasons 
in the Green Mountain State are substan- 
tially the same as they are anywhere. Sub- 
stantially, but not exactly. 

Take the famous Vermont winter, for 
instance. All those stories about the snów 
and the cold seldom lose in the telling. 
And even those that are true aren’t all 
Vermont’s fault. The State doesn’t manu- 
facture its own brand of cold. It inherits it 
from other regions. The hilly country and 
the high altitudes just seem to collect it 
and double it, that’s all. 

Each winter, great masses of cold air 
creep down from polar regions. They can 
be likened to huge inverted soup plates, 
often hundreds of miles across. They plow 
along, sometimes morę than 500 miles in 
a day, sometimes only a few miles or not 
at all. The leading edge of such a mass, 
being colder and heavier than the air it 
displaces, clings to the ground. It fans out 
from Hudson Bay or even, perversely, 
strikes almost due east from the Great 
Lakes region after everybody hoped it 
had forgotten about Vermont. 

When these cold masses hit Vermont^ 
they may send the mercury plummeting 
well below zero. This happened with a 
vengeance last January when Burlington 
reported 115 continuous hours of sub- 
zero temperaturę (a chill that reached the 
entire State), and though usually tempered 
by unfrozen Lakę Champlain, on one of 
these nights it dipped to minus 27. The 
average January Iow temperaturę, how- 
ever, is about 10 degrees above zero give 
or take a few degrees with local conditions. 
Of course, individual days go much lower 
and it’s these that get remembered. 

There’s seldom a winter, for that matter, 
which doesn’t shrug off much of its mantle 
of snów by virtue of a thaw. As an anti- 
quated neighbor of minę puts it, “I’ve seen 
a thousand winters, and never saw one 
without a thaw yet.” 


That Vermont snów, too, seldom loses 
any depth in the telling. Actually, it varies 
quite a bit over the State. “Sometimes— 
especially at the start or end of winter—a 
cold mass runs into a błock of moist air 
from the ocean which is drifting inland 
over Southern Vermont,” a climatologist 
told me. “The cold air cools the moisture 
and makes it fali as whopping snowfalls 
in our Southern mountains. It may total 
12 to 15 inches melted, from December to 
March. 


in the high ravines are only natural— 
they’ve been building sińce last October. 

That same auto ride can reveal other 
things about the winter, too, and how the 
Vermonter copes with it. Chances are that 
the road itself will tell you something 
about the prevailing wind, for instance. 
Many Vermont roads are built on raised 
beds so the sweep of the breeze will elear 
them of snów in the winter. And you can 
tell which way the wind’s expected from, 
too. If there’s a snów fence it will be on the 



Winter mobility in the sleigh era depended on rolling each snowstorm Jlat. This was in Woodstock. 


“Here in northern Vermont, on the 
other hand,” he continued, “we may get 
only 9 to 12 inches, melted. The difference, 
of course, is that up here it sticks.” 

It’s easy to see how the altitude affects 
the snów, too. You can start on a winter 
drive in a rainstorm in the valley, but as 
you climb the mountain roads the rain 
turns to snów. This, of course, means that 
the mountains may hołd on to that pre- 
cipitation, while in the lower levels it 
flows away. Hence the thirty-foot drifts 


windward side, which is fine until some 
maverick storm comes howling down 
from the opposite direction and fools 
everybody. 

Then, too, the long poles tied to the 
guardrails and fenceposts that linę the 
curves and mark every little culvert may 
tell you something else. They look flimsy 
and useless if the ground is bare. But take 
a foot or two of snów and they make a 
little morę sense. “I like to know the 
whereabouts of the road as long as I’ve 


From Waterbnry Center, by Peter Miller 
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An early spring event, al frcsco sugaring ojf. 


got to plow it,” a town road commissioner 
told me. “And those little sticks poking 
out of the snów keep me from running 
whack into a hidden post at thirty miles an 
hour.” 

Up until a couple of generations ago, 
the idea of plowing the road at all wouldn’t 
have even been suggested. After a snow- 
fall, the white stuff would be packed down 
by means of huge horse-drawn rollers. A 
good snowy winter might result in an icy 
ribbon several feet thick over the real 
roadbed which stayed in its deep freeze 
until spring. 

Those little farmhouses along the road 
show how the Vermonter is tuned to the 
weather, too—inside and out. A high 
house catches the wind and is hard to heat, 
so many of them are built Iow to the 
ground. Their roofs, being steep, don’t 
build up a heavy load of snów. 

However, snów is a good insulator, so a 
few inches of the fluffy stuff would save on 
fuel. Look close and you’11 often see little 
metal snow-holders sticking out of siatę 
roof to keep a layer of snów in place. 
Sometimes called “snów eagles,” they 
may be fashioned in the shape of birds or 
people. And, if the farmer has a wood- 
shingle roof, he may leave the nails stick¬ 
ing out as they work loose. This provides 
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a non-skid surface for the snów blanket. 
Saves work driving shingle nails back in, 
too. 

Another thing about the Vermont 
farmhouse—you can often go from kitchen 
to woodshed to storeroom to toolshed to 
barn without ever poking your nose out- 
side. All the buildings are hitched to- 
gether, in what’s been called “continuous 
architecture.” As one farmer remarked 
dryly, “this way surę saves a lot of tunnel- 
ing through the snów.” 

My old barn was built with two big 
doors that swing outward and two little 
ones that open in. Try to open a barn door 
with three feet of snów piled against it and 
you’11 see that the inward-opening doors 
make sense. I’ve even heard the big doors 
called “summer doors”—for when there’s 
no snów. 

If you’re lucky enough to visit a real 
farmhouse on a bitter day, you’11 find morę 
weatherwise ways. There’ll probably be 
spruce boughs or hay piled around the 
foundation for warmth. The housewife 
will replace a mat against the crack at the 
bottom of the door after she’s welcomed 
you inside. Part of the house will probably 
be shut off against the cold. If there’s a 
wood stove, it may blast you with its heat. 
Blazing wood is not controlled by a finger 
on a thermostat. And, if it’s below zero, 
the inside doorknobs and wali light 
switches may be white with frost. 

There’ll often be a typical winter sound, 
too, in that farmhouse—the trickle of 
running water. Somewhere, buried be- 
neath the snów on a nearby hillside, is a 
little spring. Water from its underground 
pipę enters the kitchen, flows ceaselessly 
into the sink, and out the drain. 

As long as the water is allowed to run, 
it cannot freeze. But stop it for even a 
few minutes and it’s “caught”—frozen— 
until April or May when the frost works 
out of the ground. 

A real estate agent I know was showing 
a farmhouse with such a water supply to a 
prospective buyer. While the grown-ups 
wandered through the house, the buyer’s 
two sons tried to stop the water with their 
thumbs. 

They got it stopped alright. The house¬ 
wife and her family had to carry water into 
the kitchen the rest of the winter. And they 
didn’t sell the farm, either. Until summer, 
that is. 

Although many a Vermonter may dole- 
fully say otherwise, the value of all this 
snów and cold is considerable. It’s hard 
to tell just what Vermont’s ski slopes, for 
instance, mean in terms of dollars, but the 
figurę varies around the $50,000,000 mark. 


The record snowfall of December, 1965 
was calculated by the Vermont Develop- 
ment Department to be worth $250,000 an 
inch. And there were 40 inches of it over 
the State as a whole. 

Actually, however, it’s a rare storm that 
treats all parts of the State alike. They’re 
just not alike, that’s all. That mountainous 
backbone running north and south like a 
gigantic compass needle through the 
center of Vermont pokes from three to 
four thousand feet above the valleys which 
form the state’s eastern and western 
boundaries. Similar ridges, the White 
Mountains and the Adirondacks, lie just 
beyond Vermont’s eastern and western 
borders, respectively. These three ridges 
get first crack at many moisture-laden 
snów clouds from the north and west, 
while the two valley boundaries may get 
only what’s left. 

Areas of heavy snowfall are known 
meteorologically as “snów summits.” 
There’s a snów summit in the Mount 
Mansfield area, in Vermont’s north cen¬ 
tral region. There’s another down in the 
mountains below Ludlow, where mois¬ 
ture-laden air wandering up from the 
Coastal area may run into Iow tempera- 
tures and deposit its snów as a result. Just 
a few miles on either side of these snów 
summits are “snów shadows” with far less 
precipitation. 

Such variations in a few miles help 
Vermont get its reputation for a climate 
uniquely its own. Thus you may find 
mixed-up weather pictures like 120 inches 
of annual snów on the peaks south of 
Ludlow, or 166 inches on Mansfield, while 
Burlington, some 80 airmiles north of 
Ludlow and only 30 miles west of Mans¬ 
field, receives only about 70 inches. And 
even in 1965-66, when Burlington got a 
mountainous 102 inches, the tempering 
effect of nearby Lakę Champlain frittered 
it away so there was never morę than a 
few inches on the ground. Or for that 
matter, down in Boston they may get a 
respectable 45 inches, but hardly any of it 
ever stays. So snowfall and snów ac- 
cumulation aren’t the same thing. 

And lest it be thought that the coldest 
areas are the snowiest, St. Johnsbury with 
its occasional minus 40° readings, aver- 
ages only about 79 inches of snowfall. 

Finally, however, winter’s grip relaxes. 
Then you enter a season that’s not yet 
spring. It’s in honor of this peculiar time 
that a great many fields are plowed in the 
fali. The Vermont farmer knows fuli well 
that he lives in a five-season State, the fifth 
period being “mud season” between 
winter and spring. A heavy tractor labor- 

















ing to puli a plow would get bogged down. 
So would a fertilizer wagon. Hence, many 
farmers spread barnyard manure over the 
frozen ground in winter. 

“It ain’t much fun driving that tractor 
in a howling snowstorm,” one of my 
neighbors admits, “but if I waited ’til it 
warmed up, I’d have to have water wings.” 

Along with mud season comes a star- 
tlingphenomenon on thecreeksand rivers. 
It’s known as “ice-out.” If you happen to 
be present as it takes place, you’11 see the 
water rise above the decaying ice. Hour 
after hour it rises, fed by melting snows 
upstream. You’11 hear the ice cracking and 
groaning beneath the surface. 

Finally enough of the ice breaks away 
and pops up to begin a chain reaction. 
Urged by the force of the current, it plows 
its way downstream. It catches here and 
there, loosening morę ice. It builds up in 
volume. Then with a rush, the whole 
stream seems to break up at once. Tons 
of water and ice careen downstream. 

Usually the juggernaut follows the 
stream bed; sometimes not. An obstruc- 
tion may błock the channel, so the ir- 
resistible force takes a new path. Within 
minutes it overruns smali trees. It flows 
across roads because the bridge is choked 
with ice. It takes away fences and other 
puny manmade objects. 

Then, just as suddenly, the main chan¬ 
nel may elear. The chastened stream sub- 
sides quickly. Soon there’s nothing left but 
hundreds of chunks of ice on a farmer’s 
meadow. Some of them are larger than an 
automobile. 

Ice-out and mud season bring with them 
their own codę of behavior. The Ver- 
monter often puts a ropę or a fallen limb 
across the entrance to his driveway so 
cars won’t enter and make ruts. I recall, 
last mud season at my home in Lincoln, 
Vermont. It gave me a few moments of 
choice entertainment—plus an hour of 
shoveling. 

I happened to glance out just in time to 
see a car come into our driveway. I had a 
ropę stretched across the drive with a pair 
of skin-diving flippers hanging on it as a 
gentle hint to come no further. However, 
the gentleman in the car chose to ignore 
the suggestion. He unhitched the ropę, 
and before I could shout a warning, put 
the car in gear. Then, as I watched in 
fascination, he drove ponderously off onto 
the soggy lawn. There the car settled down 
to rest like a newly-launched ship. 

As it turned out, my visitor was from 
“down country”—that unknown land to 
the south where “mud season” and “ice 


out” are, if anything, just quaint expres- 
sions. So the ropę was new to him. 

Eventually, however, mud season be- 
comes a thing of the past. Then comes the 
fleeting Vermont spring. This is the season 
most beloved by many Vermonters. It’s 
also least known by many visitors, for it 
usually happens after the last snów skier 
has left and before the first water skier has 
arrived. The incredible green of its foliage, 
the riot of color in its wild flowers and the 
sounds of its birds last just a few short 
weeks. 

In spring the Vermonter may listen to 
the sound of the wind on the mountain 
before he determines his task for the day. 
“When the mountain roars, close your 
doors,” he’ll say. Thus he’s bearing out 
what today’s meteorologists have learned: 
a storm is often preceded by winds in the 
upper air. These winds, of course, hit the 
mountain slopes before the lowlands. 

The farmer may wait to fix his fence 
until he hears the first song of the spring 
frog. Here again, there’s a reason: As 
many frogs hibernate in the earth, they 
will not be able to come out until the 
ground has thawed. And the farmer 
won’t be able to drive fenceposts in the 
soil until it’s thawed either. Then, too, 
while the trout fisherman is muttering 


curses because of the swollen streams, the 
farmer rejoices. “Cold wet May means a 
barn fuli of hay,” he’ll tell you. 

That “cold wet May,” however, usually 
averages about 55° in temperaturę—if you 
can take those mountains with their 
frosty nights and occasional May snows 
and average them with the lowlands and 
their 60° temperatures. May produces 
about a tenth of Vermont’s annual 35-odd 
inches of rainfall. This, again, is subject 
to variations from 25 annual inches in 
some yalleys to nearly twice that on misty 
mountain slopes. Snów can usually be 
found in the higher mountain passes in 
June, while along the Connecticut and 
Champlain yalleys the entire month of 
May sometimes goes without a frost. 

Barring the unusual, however, the close 
of May marks the start of the frost-free 
season. Spots along the valley edges of 
both northern and Southern Vermont 
have occasionally enjoyed as many as 180 
days without frost, although the average 
is about 120. Upland areas, such as my 
little town of Lincoln, may find them- 
selves, quite literally, on thin ice when 
they try to go much beyond 90 frost-free 
days. Southern Vermont may better 
northern areas by perhaps a week or morę 
on each end of the season—taking spots 
with comparable elevation, of course. 
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Driues in the mountain air were fun then, too. 


Spring turns into summer almost with- 
out notice. The little meadow pools left 
over from the mud season dry up and 
their frog population ceases to sing. The 
birds settle down to raising families, and 
the leaves assume the deep hue which 
gives the Green Mountains their name. 

Though the summer is short, its impact 
on Vermonter and visitor is tremendous. 
Some 100-odd summer camps may house 
as many as 9,000 youngsters when they’re 
in fuli swing. Add to these the multitudes 
of people who come to catch fish or sail 
boats, to pitch their tent or rent a room 
at a lodge, to buy a plot of land or a pack- 
age of mapie candy, and you have an 
idea of a summer in Vermont in terms of 
recreation alone. And recreation is fast 
approaching a point where it provides 
a third of Vermont’s gross annual in- 
come—roughly equal to that obtained 
from agriculture. 

Often the Vermont farmer is scarcely 
aware of this vacation activity. He enjoys 
the 75° days (highest record in the State 
was a paltry 105°F at Vernon July 4,1911) 
and the 58° nights. He harvests his hay 
on the gambie that the weather will 
follow its average pattern—about six 
Vermont days in ten with sunny skies. Of 
course an occasional summer thunder- 


storm will upset his plans. There are about 
20 days in the year when one or morę will 
be in the vicinity. But as many of these 
tend to follow the mountain ridges, the 
valleys a mile or two away may escape. 

Even Vermont’s “singularly salubrious 
summer,” as one government pamphlet 
calls it with a straight face, can go in- 
dependently Yankee. Vermonters still talk 
about that summer of 1816, “Eighteen 
hundred and froze to death” as if they’d 
been there. Following an early summer 
snowstorm, many parts of the State kept 
right on having frost or snów for every 
month of the year. Livestock starved for 
lack of forage and crops were planted 
several times until it was just too late to 
try any morę. 

Even then, however, the state’s roller- 
coaster terrain managed to give a little 
protection. A few isolated pockets escaped 
enough to eke out a grain crop. One such 
lucky spot was in Calais, another was in 
Fairfield. There were other areas, too, but 
for most of the state it must have been 
quite a year. 

This hasn’t been repeated, however, in a 
century and a half. Morę and morę, sum¬ 
mer in Vermont has come to be known as 
the time when distant relatives are no 
longer distant. Now its autumns are Corn¬ 
ing into their own, too. The number of 
people who appreciate Vermont’s flaming 
foliage is growing each year. 

Although nonę of the New England 
States has been noted for the steadiness of 
its weather, that of Vermont seems to 
relent a little in the autumn. Seldom do 
the Atlantic coast hurricanes pay their 
visits. Highest wind velocity in the last 
20 years (not counting mountain tops) has 
scarcely reached 70 miles an hour at 
several weather stations. And the fali 
months have just an average rainfall— 
about 3 inches each. September’s normal 
high temperaturę is a comfortable 70°, 
while the nights drop to about 46°. 
October’s readings are about ten degrees 
cooler—again remembering what eleva- 
tion can do to temperaturę. 

Ali too soon, however, the circle is 
completed. Back in the spring, the late 
frosts had hit the lowlands, where pockets 
of cool air had remained. Now, in 
autumn, the cold air flows down from the 
mountains. It hits the foothills and high 
pastures first, for the valleys may nestle 
under a protective fog blanket on chilly 
nights. 

On some elear, still night about Septem- 
ber 2, my little highland town of Lincoln 
may find that its 90-plus days are just 


about up. On a chilly night there's usually 
a heavy dew; now with no cloud cover to 
prevent the earth’s heat from escaping, 
the dew finally turns to frost. Then the 
next day we sadly survey our blackened 
tomatoes and squash vines in the morning 
sun. And it doesn’t help to know that our 
neighbors down in the valley of Otter 
Creek, near Middlebury, only sixteen 
miles away, may get off scot-free, because 
of their lower elevation and nightly fog 
blankets, for nearly a month morę. 

Finally, however, even the valley areas 
have to face the coming of winter. The 
summer place is shut for the last time. The 
farmer finishes his fali plowing. Some 
motels and cottage courts don signs saying 
“Closed for the Season.” Others blossom 
forth with “Skiers Welcome.” 

Riding shotgun on this yearly activity 
is the U.S. Weather Bureau at Burlington. 
Under the direction of James A. Volkom- 
mer, it’s located around a maże of in- 
struments and teletypes on the second 
floor at the Municipal Airport. Its old 
records, dating back to its beginning in 
1906, make fascinating reading, often 
spiced with clippings or notes of the day: 
“Several visitors came this morning.” 
“Light frost expected in especially favored 
areas”—though the residents of those 
“favored areas” might have another word 
for it. 

Now, however, the modern records at 
the Weather Bureau are quite different in 
generał tenor and tonę. They’re precise, 
voluminous, official—and sterile, as 
government records seem to need to be. 

Ali the modern gadgetry allows the 
Bureau to base its reports on something 
morę than the wind on the mountain or 
the song of the frogs. “But,” smiled 
Bernard Rugg, a veteran of 20 years at the 
station, “sometimes people accuse us of 
getting our reports that way. And now 
that we give a rain probability index, they 
even think we flip a coin. The weatherman 
is everybody’s goat—just like the tax 
collector.” 

“Everybody’s goat” catches it from 
Vermonters and visitors alike. “People 
are always calling us up, wondering what 
the weather is,” Rugg told me. “Some¬ 
times they’re happy with what they hear, 
but sometimes they’re mad. I’ve actually 
had ’em cali us up on Monday and say 
‘you spoiled my weekend.’ 

“Or,” he continued, “take the fellow 
who flies up here for a couple of days of 
skiing. He wants perfect weather for his 
airplane and at the same time he wants 
three feet of snów. How are you going to 
satisfy somebody like that?” 
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Predictions for the State as a whole are 
madę by the Boston weather station. For 
forecast purposes, Vermont is broken into 
five zones: three across the top half of the 
State (northwestern, north central and 
northeastern) and two in the bottom half 
(southwestern, southeastern). The morę 
western and northern of these zones are 
influenced by north and western storm 
flow, while the southeast often comes in 
for influence from coastal air. Local news- 
papers, radio and television stations get 
differing reports for the individual zones 
they may cover. 

Any Vermonter, however, knows the 
State could be broken much further. One 
October afternoon, for instance, I drove 
up the western slope of the Green Moun- 
tain ridge to Lincoln Gap, 2400 feet in the 
air. On the way I stopped to enjoy the 
warm sun and to pick a few wild apples. 
When I hit the top, however, I discovered 
two cars and a motorcycle, their drivers at 
a loss as to how to proceed. There was a 
linę of frost right across the road. To the 
west of the linę was the golden sun. To the 
east the frost built into three inches of new 
snów in about two car lengths. 

Summer had turned to winter in about 
thirty feet. Finally, after tossing a few 
snowballs in honor of the occasion, we all 
came back down. 


Nevertheless, the weather bureau pro- 
vides enyiable service for the Burlington 
area. It tells when to expect some of the 
area’s 68 inches of annual snów, for in¬ 
stance, or when to look for one of its rare 
fogs. It provides reports for three areas— 
the lakę zonę, inland areas and higher 
elevations. Information it gives for daily 
radio and TV reports are accepted almost 
as a matter of course. 

Beginning in mid-February it provides 
a host of special seryices. First comes the 
mapie sugar forecast—winds, tempera¬ 
turę, amount of sun, other things of in- 
terest to the sugarmaker. Then, as the 
seasons progress come successive reports 
which help the farmer determine when to 
spray his fruit trees, when to expect a May 
frost, cut his hay, harvest his apples. 
Vacationists benefit from the summer 
marinę forecast and a daily report of 
winds on Lakę Champlain until mid- 
November. 

Such pinpoint problems are impossible 
to predict in a generał prognostication. 
However, there are three smali weather 
stations—Bennington, Newport, St. 
Johnsbury—which keep an eye on local 
conditions and report at stated intervals 
during the day. About sixty morę priyate 
observers fili in with periodic home re¬ 
ports. So the State is pretty well covered. 


With all this technical know-how and 
an increasing interest in the weather 
among Vermont’s 402,000 people, a num- 
ber of old weather myths have had their 
comeuppance. Take Lakę Memphre- 
magog’s furbearing trout, for instance. 
They were supposed to have developed 
their fuzzy coats against Vermont’s oc- 
casional 30-below-zero winter days. How- 
ever, they have proved to be remarkably 
camera-shy. Nobody’s photographed one 
for years. And the time-honored custom 
of stacking the old folks, frozen stiff, out 
on the back porch like cords of wood to 
save food during the winter months has 
apparently been discontinued—except, 
possibly, back in the hills—which is 
where almost everything worthwhile seems 
to happen in Vermont, anyway. 

“The residents of Vermont,” says an old 
newspaper clipping in my files, “enjoy 
about the same weather as most of the 
northeast. They receive their share of rain, 
sun, freezing and summer weather. Ver- 
monters may be warmer than the residents 
of Hawaii, where the temperaturę seldom 
goes beyond 85 degrees. They may be 
colder than the residents of Ketchikan, 
Alaska.” 

To which some mournful person had 
added in the margin in pencil: “Yes—all 
in one day.” 


At tiłties Vermont’s rainfall has gotten w 


cli out of hand. The disastcr oj 1927 cost 84 liues and $30 million in damages. 
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These are the budding OVELISTS oj Peacham with 

samplings oj their literary ontput. 

By Louis A. Lamoureux toith 
± ^ photograph by Hamilton Slaight 


F or many years, a feature of the 
Peacham Library has been a shelf of 
scholarly books written by Peacharrfs 
summer and year-round residents. In 
the past two years an entirely different 
set of “authors” has displayed sonie 
fifty “books” of its own creation. They 
are the boys and girls of the 5th and 6th 
grades from Peacham and West Barnet. 

Mrs. Thelma White, of East Peacham 
is a stimulating teacher. Through her 
ingenuity, the twenty-two pupils in the 
two-class schoolroom are largely taught 
through personal involvement and ex- 
perience with the subject. 

The class project of writing books was 
a by-result of individual work with a 
student who did not read because her 
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vocabulary was so limited that it was 
difficult for her to carry on a simple 
conversation. To encourage her to read, 
Mrs. White devised a method not taught 
in teachers’ manuals. She wrote a smali 
book, complete with book jacket and 
illustrations, with the pupil as heroine. 
The young student was enchanted and, in 
turn, laboriously put together a book 
about the teacher. It worked. The girl 
crossed the bridge to a reading interest. 
By the end of the school year, she had 
advanced two grades in reading ability. 

Unusually intent and inquisitive, the 
students in the two grades were fasci- 
nated by this exchange of books. They 
asked if they could write some, too. 
Many of them are avid readers, need- 


ing no stimulus in that direction, but 
Mrs. White saw other benefits for 
them, and enthusiastically gave her 
blessing to the project. 

Before they started writing, a great 
many books were read aloud and dis- 
cussed: fiction, historical fiction, bi- 
ography, poetry. Through discussion 
guided by the teacher, the pupils 
worked out their own plan for writing 
their books. This was chalked on the 
blackboard. Choice of subject was left 
to the children, but Mrs. White suggested 
that they write about what was closest 
to them and that each should make an 
outline and follow it. 

A deadline was set and at the end of 
four weeks, working on them both in 
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class and at home, each child turned in 
a book. One had hardly morę than a 
page while the longest one had 211 
pages. 

While in rough draft, the stories were 
proofread by classmates. Although the 
children chose their best friends to 
write blurbs for the book jackets, they 
sought out the best spellers to read the 
proof. There was no attempt by the 
proofreaders to change others’ ideas. 
The copy was then transferred to white 
51/2 " by 8'/2 " paper in a neat manuscript 
hand with illustrations of the text 
drawn in colored crayon by the author 
or a talented classmate. Pages were 
bound between stiff cardboard covers 
and illustrated jackets fitted to them. 
Friends of the authors wrote the 
blurbs: “What's been happening to Mrs. 
Murphy's soup? Let’s find out by read- 
ing this mysterious and funny book?”. 
Biographical sketches were by the au¬ 
thor: “Miss Lane has written six books 
and intends not to stop there.” 

Except for a book of poems, 
“Thoughts of a Boy,” all turned out to 
be fiction. Understandably, space ex- 
ploration was a popular subject, but 
there was a variety of themes: adven- 
ture, mystery, animals, Christmas, fairy- 


land, sports, dream fantasy, air war. Ro¬ 
mance was lightly touched upon by sonie 
girls; completely ignored by all boys. 

A fair example of the writing is this 
unedited excerpt: 

“ ‘Hey! Why don’t we go to the moon, 
Denny?' Michelle asked. 

“ ‘Do you really want to, Michelle?’ 

“ ‘Yeah, why not?’ Michelle answered. 

“ If you want to we will but I thought 
a nice quiet place like Old Orchard 
Beach would be pleasant.' 

“ But Denny, there’s not a quieter 
place than the moon. There’s only half 
the population that there is here on 
earth. Oh please. Denny!’ Michelle 
looked into Denny’s eyes with hers un- 
til he gave in.” This is how the co- 
authors sent the young lovers off to 
their honeymoon in the year 2968. 

The books were submitted humbly 
by their authors. Not to discourage 
self-expression, Mrs. White madę no cor- 
rections. Since all had experienced 
grammar, spelling, and language blocks 
in writing their books, these problems 
were talked about and instruction be- 
canie morę meaningful. 

Several of the children have con- 
tinued their story writing outside the 
classroom, and beseige the Peacham 


librarians for background materiał. 
Creative flow has been given continued 
outlet in a fifteen-page publication that 
the students turn out each month and 
circulate through the community. Fea- 
tured are editorials: “The War in Viet 
Nam” and “Communism”; book reports, 
poetry, sonie in Haiku form; short 
stories; a crossword puzzle; a child's 
view of adults; jokes and rebuses. Two 
of the 12-year-old girls have co-authored 
a story, pecking out fifteen pages on 
standard typewriter paper, which they 
submitted to a national magazine. They 
have experienced their First disappoint- 
ment of a printed rejection slip, but 
also that First faint encouragement that 
beginning writers search for in such 
rejections — the publisher’s reader, per- 
haps recalling her own early Writing, 
charitably penned “sorry.” 

Though the students have not yet 
become interested in those many-paged 
books of fine print, with unfamiliar 
words and no illustrations, written by 
erudite adults of Peacham, sonie of the 
learned professors have been seen read- 
ing the children’s books. The wife of 
one of the most distinguished has 
checked out sonie of the books to read 
to her grandchildren. 0O0 
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On Books 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


M y grandfather madę a good chair. He carved a thick slab 
of white pine to fit the contours of the bottoms it was de- 
signed to embrace; he supplied it with a curved back of black 
cherry supported by slanting spindles of the same, and set the 
whole on sturdy turned legs of rock mapie reinforced with 
stretchers of native hickory. Now it stands in my study, for my 
Uncle Will gave it to me before he died, and that was long after 
Grandfather died, and now it is piled high with something like 
forty books, of which some, Em afraid, will get short shrift. 

I will start off with six books which touch on Vermont his- 
tory in one way or another. The Allens in Early Vermont is a 
first ratę bit of research by Myra Himelhoch, consisting of 46 
pages, together with an introduction by Dr. T.D. Seymour Bas- 
sett of the University of Vermont, and with many maps and pic- 
tures (Softbound, Star Printing & Publishing Co., Barre, Vt.:$ 1). 

Another work, longer and restricted to a narrower field but 
intensely interesting nonę the less, is The Mount Independence 
- Hubbardton 1776 Military Road. This book by Joseph L. 
and Mabel A. Wheeler may be ordered from Mr. Wheeler hard- 
bound at Benson, Vt.; $3. These two works make valuable ad- 
ditions to the basie history of Vermont. 

Taftsville Tales, published by the Happy Valley Homemak- 
ers of Taftsville, Vt.; $5, and edited by Pearl G. Watson, is a 
splendid example of what can be achieved by a smali group 
when backed by community interest and support. There are 
163 pages, of which a generous number are devoted to fasci- 
nating old photographs and helpful maps and drawings. This 
book is morę than mere local history; it is the record of a way 
of life which no longer exists. The history of each house in the 
community is given — a technique which is remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

The first efforts toward compiling the history of Castleton 
State College are collected together in And the Glory of the 
Latter house Shall Be Greater than That of the Former, (an 
unfortunately clumsy title), which consists of eleven essays by 
members of the classes of 1967 and 1968, edited by Professor 
Holman D. Jordan, Jr. This 96-page softbound is published by 
the College at Castleton, Vt.; $1.25. I commend the effort and 
recommend a perusal of the results, for hidden within the 
murky verbiage there are some fascinating insights: on the per- 
sonality of one-time Principal Caroline S. Woodruff; on puri- 
tanism; on the institution in loco parentis', etc. But interesting 
as most of the essays are in content, they do not reflect much 
credit on the institution as a place where one may learn to write 
English. 
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Herbert Wheaton Congdon's Old Vermont Houses. first pub¬ 
lished in 1940, has been reprinted in paper covers by Noone 
House, Peterborough, N.H.; $3.95, and I am surę that if Herb¬ 
ert were alive today he would be gratified by the results. On re- 
reading, the book appeals to me morę than ever; it is beauti- 
fully written, and much morę than a profusely illustrated study 
of architectural specimens it is a delightful excursion into the 
veritable spirit of Vermont, and herein lies its greatest value. 

The last of the batch of historical books and the one that in- 
terested me morę than any other did, is Jim Shaughnessy’s 
Delaware and Hudson, published by Howell-North of Berkeley, 
Calif.; $15. This outdoes his splendid book on the Rutland 
Railroad, and it touches on Vermont at several points, particu- 
larly concerning the steamers on Lakę Champlain. I suppose it 
is of special interest to me because of the story of the D & H 
Canal, the Stourbridge Lion and the gravity railroad out of 
Honesdale, Pa., all of which were glamourous parts of my boy- 
hood. Magnificent photographs, many by S. R. Stoddard — a 
must for all railroad buffs. 

I have two cook books and two collectors’ books. A hand- 
some little paperback by Beatrice Vaughan on Storę Cheese 
Cooking is published by The Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; $ 1, 32-pages. My wife tells me the recipes are all good, and 
the accompanying woodcuts are delightful. The other cook 
book, Lucy G. Raup’s Campers’ Cook Book, is published by 
The Charles E. Tuttle Company of Rutland; $3. This is morę 
than a cook book, for it gives menus, lists of equipment, tells 
what to carry in the way of provisions, etc. It is a book which 
would have saved me much pain had I been familiar with this 
lorę as a youth. 

The collectors’ books consist of a reprint of Emma Bailey’s 
Sold to the Lady with the Green Hat — this is in paper covers 
by Sharp Reprints, Rutland, Vt.; $2.95 (hardbound $3.95). It 
is a good book which bears re-reading; it is the story of Ameri¬ 
ca^ first woman auctioneer, and it gives many tips on antiques 
and on collecting them. In the other book Murray Hoyt, one of 
Vermont Life’s senior editors, does his best to convert us into 
malacologists, and his best is very good indeed. This book, 
Jewels from the Ocean Deep (G. P. Putnam, N.Y.; $5.95) is a 
complete guide to shell collecting, and it makes fascinating 
reading even for me, one who never expects to collect shells 
other than those bivalves which I myself have opened. Lyn- 
havens, Chincoteagues, Cherry Stones and Little Necks seem 
to me in my old age to outrank Lion’s Paws or Junonias or even 
The-Glory-of-the-Sea. 

Now for eight guide books, the smallest of which is Guide to 
the Trails of Ascutney Mountain, a labor of love on the part of 
Herbert G. Ogden and his son, of Hartland. It consists of 35 
pages of background narrative, together with maps and some 
very fine photographs (Ascutney Trails Ass’n., Windsor, Vt.; 
$1.25). The largest guide, North American Manimals, meas- 
ures 1V2 by 9 l /z inches and is nearly 600 pages thick. It is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with photographs of all the animals, drawings 
of their tracks and maps of their habitats. This monumental 
work, which includes fur-bearing animals of the United States 
and Canada, was written by Roger A. Caris (Meredith Press, 
N.Y.; $19.95). This is a handsome and helpful work which in¬ 
cludes nearly 100 pages of appendix. Here one finds that Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire each boast of 49 different kinds of 
critters, and the lists are identical. For the hunter, trader, trap- 
per, naturalist and naturę lover this is a must, and it should 
solve some Christmas present problems. 














But I still am left with half a dozen guides, of which the most 
important is the third edition of Vermont, A Guide to the 
Green Mountain State, (1968). I am happy to be able to an- 
nounce that this guide is now as nearly correct in every detail 
as careful research can make it. Compiled by Ray Bearse and 
published by Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1966, it was marred 
by errors, of which I find no tracę in this present edition. This 
at $7.95 is the most complete and informative work on pres- 
ent-day Vermont that there is. Outdoors, U.S.A., the yearbook 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, contains “Vermonters 
Play it Cool with Water Recreation,” by Lemuel J. Peet, known 
and beloved by many Vermonters (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 20402; $2.75). The New England vol- 
ume of the Time-Life Library of America has a picture of East 
Corinth, Vt., on the cover, and one of the best essays contained 
therein is on the village of Peacham. I ratę this as a very fine 
book; it is available by mailorder only from Time-Life Books, 
Chicago; $4.95. It was written by Joe McCarthy and includes 
a fine introduction by Nancy Hale. 

Unique and very useful is Landscape Plants for Vermont by 
Harrison L. Flint (Extension Service, Univ. of Vt., Burling¬ 
ton; $1). It contains all the information one could possibly 
need in a field where much is desired but little is known. I men- 
tion also Forest Ownership for Pleasure and Profit by Hardy L. 
Shirley and Paul F. Graves, (Syracuse Univ. Press; $5.50), for 
there is a great change taking place (for better or for worse) in 
the pattern of land ownership in Vermont, and it seems to me 
this work should be of great value to newcomers who have 
tracts of land on their hands which they itch to do something 
about. 

In New England State Politics, (Gateway Edition, Chicago; 
$2.65), Duane Lockhart devotes 37 pages to a discussion of 
Vermont politics. I have not the space here to go into this, but 
believe me, I would like to, for there are many points at which 
I disagree with the Professor. But at least, here is one slant on 
what makes Vermont tick, and it is interesting to read. 

Here are listed some recent books published in Vermont, 
which for reasons of space I can only mention. Published by 
Tuttle of Rutland: The Androscoggin River VaIIey, 558 pages, 
$12.75; a reprint of Fishing with the Fly, originally published 
in 1883, the work of Charles F. Orvis with A. Nelson Cheney, 
15 color plates of flies, in its original a collector’s item, now 
available at $7.50. 

There are four books under the imprimatur of The Stephen 
Greene Press, Brattleboro: Little Emily’s Object Book and 
The Home Exerciser, volumes 7 and 8 in the Victorian Library, 
at $1.98 each; Large Economy Man, cartoons by the English- 
man Terence Parkes, at $2.95; and Maine Memories by Eliza¬ 
beth Coatsworth, beautifully written sketches of the Maine 
coast, at $4.95. 

I am left with the main part of my cargo and with little space 
in which to stów it: eight books by Vermonters, of which five 
are for juveniles, two accounts of life as seen through feminine 
eyes — both describing the Vermont scene in part — and one 
book of verse. 

Of Louise Andrews Kent’s charming autobiography, Mrs. 
Appleyard and I, (Houghton Mifflin, Boston; $5.95), I can 
make but one objection: I don’t like the psychedelic dust jack- 
et. But the life and times so movingly and entrancingly de- 
scribed within discover little that explains the confusion and 
rejection and search for identity which have produced the pop 
art and the disdain for order and decorum of the present day. 


Here is the picture of an integrated family supported by love 
and mutual respect, set in the environs of Boston at the turn of 
the century and closing in the hills of Vermont at the present 
time. A gift for the apt phrase, a keen sense of humor and the 
events of an exciting life have combined to make this a fasci- 
nating book. 

I am convinced that Watch Out for the Mules by Kaye Star- 
bird, (Harcourt, Brace & World, N.Y.; $4.95), is autobio- 
graphical, too, for the amusing and touching adventures in the 
lives of these army brats could never have been invented. Start- 
ing in Washington and ending in New York (Governor’s Island) 
there is a lot of territory covered in between, a good bit of it 
at an army post in Vermont. This is a gay and somewhat cyni- 
cal book, which at times stretches our credulity, but it is beau¬ 
tifully written and loads of fun to read. I recommend it. 

The first of the juveniles, Quiet Rebel by Alan D. Sophrin 
(who until recently did a weekly column for The Bennington 
Banner ) really should be read by all adults who need a fresh 
point of view on the subject of racial integration. But I can’t 
help but feel that here great gifts for story telling have been 
wasted on polemics. (John Daye, N.Y.; $3.95). Gerald Raf- 
tery, who currently writes for The Banner and who is librarian 
at the Martha Canfield Memoriał Library in Arlington, and 
who, as I did, fled from Elizabeth, N.J., has written an adven- 
ture story for kids which finds its setting in the Green Moun- 
tains of Southern Vermont. Slaver’s Gold, (Vanguard Press, 
N.Y.; $3.95), combines the adventures of farm life as seen 
through the eyes of a city lad, with a search for buried treas- 
ure — which ends successfully. Weil done, and enjoyable for 
adults as well. 

Two In the Wilderness by Mary Wolfe Thompson is dedi- 
cated to Gerald Raftery, and in itself it constitutes a monument 
to a vigor of mind and imagination which advancing years 
cannot diminish. Taking an incident described in Crocketfs 
History of Yermont, Mrs. Thompson has told of the incredible 
adventures of two kids in the wilderness on the side of Glebe 
Mountain, close to where I sit, at a time when the first settle- 
ments were being madę (David McKay, N.Y.; $3.25). 

For my dough the best parts of The Covered Bridge are the 
scratch-board pictures, but we must be grateful to Anico Sur- 
any for supplying the story upon which Leonard Everett Fisher 
could hang these delightful drawings. The kids love the old 
bridge, and their devotion results in its preservation, and that 
is all there is to it, but the combination of slight tale and fine 
drawings is delightful (Holiday House, N.Y.; $3.25). Mandate 
for a Morgan Horse is strictly for horse lovers, admirers of the 
Morgan strain, which evolved in Vermont, in particular. The 
story is told by the horse, and that involves some problems, 
but I should say that Marilyn Childs has handled them well. 
The William H. Lucas drawings are excellent (Carleton Press, 
N.Y.; $3). 

Finally: a collection of verse by Elliott Adams White, Sheaf 
of Oatstraw, (Pageant Press, N.Y.; $3). I did not refrain from 
using the word “poetry,” which appears on the jacket, for any 
other reason than I am not certain I know what poetry is, in 
spite of the fact that I have done a book of verse myself. At any 
ratę, here is a collection of un-rhymed verses which represent 
various attitudes, often introspective, which seem to me at 
times to evoke the poetic mood. “Illusion,” Mr. White’s longest 
effort, is the one most charged with imagination, and, in spite 
of minor flaws, it bears the marks of greatness. This is, I am 
surę, a poem in the true meaning of the word. c Oo 
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THE % / I OUNTAIN RAILROAD for 

I a few short years climbed thc 
± T seeiningly impossible grades 

high above Manchester. 

By William G. Gove 


T o climb the picturesque moun- 
tains east of Manchester is a hard 
enough task on foot, but imagine what 
it must have been to build a standard- 
guage railroad up the steep ravines. Few 
signs are left now of the sixteen-mile Lye 
Brook railroad, which operated for the 
sole purpose of supplying logs to the 
Rich Lumber Company’s sawmill near 
Manchester Depot. 

It was in 1912 that the Rich company 
came to Manchester, after successfully 
operating three other large sawmills, 
the last in the Adirondack community 
of Wanakena, N.Y. Timber on the 
12,000 Vermont acres had been ac- 
quired from several owners, and cruise 
reports promised sufficient volume for 
at least a fifteen-year operation. 

A large sawmill was erected at a site 
south of Manchester Depot where Lye 
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Brook flows west out of the foothilis. It 
was a big double mili with two carriages 
and band saws, capable of sawing 
70,000 board feet of lumber in a ten- 
hour day, and averaging about 55,000 
feet. The mili actually was owned and 
operated by Ford Brothers, sawing 
contractors for the Rich firm. Homes 
were built in the vicinity of the mili 
and developed into a community still 
known as Richville today. 

Italian work crews literally picked 
the railroad’s right-of-way out of the 
side of East Mountain to reach the ex- 
tensive plateau on top, where logging 
was to be done. A seemingly insur- 
mountable grade was overcome by 
constructing a switch-back, but the ex- 
isting grades of six percent still were far 
steeper than normal railroading would 
permit. But they weren’t impossible for 




Seven cars ofspruce are eased down one oj the switchhacks. Another, ahove, reueals 
the steepness of grades. Below, the fuli skidways alongside the right-of-way 
atop East Mountain, are plugged with deep snów and await the plow. 
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the two Rich company engines — Shay 
geared locomotives built by the Lima 
Locomotive company of Lima, Ohio. 
The rolling stock, ten fiat cars and 
twenty-four log cars, were equipped 
with air brakes, and such refinements 
were indeed rare at this time on logging 
railroads. Perhaps they accounted for 
there being only one recorded accident 
which occurred on June 19, 1914 when 
a loaded car broke loose and went 
careering down the mountain. Injuries 
sustained by the two riders when they 
jumped led to a $40,000 law suit against 
the company. 

The operation’s anticipated life of 
fifteen years never materialized. Some- 
body either had grossly miscalculated 
the timber or had been the victim of 
large-scale misrepresentation. There are 
some reports that the 12,000 acres turned 
out to be 7,500. At the end of six years, 
at any ratę, there was no morę to cut. 
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Just two weeks before the mili sup- 
posedly was scheduled to shut down, a 
blow intervened that resolved any inde- 
cision. At 2 0 'clock on the afternoon of 
October 29, 1919 a fire started in the 
sawmill and soon reduced to ashes an 
industry which supported a work force 
varying between 250 and 400 people. 
The $50,000 property was only half 
covered by insurance. 

A sawmill and toy factory were re- 
built on the site and operated until 
1925, when another disastrous fire 
finished things. Few vestiges remain 
today — mainly the homes built by the 
Rich Lumber Company and the faint 
land contours where the mili once stood. 
It doesn't take naturę very long to cover 
the scars and alterations madę by man. 
What hiker up Lye Brook today would 
ever realize he is walking the route of a 
railroad that not so long ago climbed the 
mountain? 


The author would like to thank Mrs. Leland 
Schlieder, Daley Rizio, G. Murray Campbell, 
Terry Tyler and Niles Carlson who kindly madę 
their photographs of the Rich Company s 
operations available for use in this article. 
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POST BOY 


The Summer Visitor tradition goes back in Vermont history 
farther than we’d suspected. According to Marcus McCorison, 
director of the American Antiquarian Society, there was John 
Atkinson, for instance, a Boston and New York merchant dur- 
ing the late 1700s, who retired in 1819 to Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, “where he had maintained a summer residence.” Atkin¬ 
son like a lot of latter-day Vermont retirees, became active in 
local business, especially in publishing, and he was instrumental 
in the financing of the famous Bellows Falls ship canal. 

The old-fashioned Christmas Tree reproduced on page 59, was 
arranged by Mrs. Elsa Ross, and the baking was done by Miss 
Margaret Dunn, both of Woodstock. 

The Ladies Reading Circle in Northfield last summer received 
a signal honor (not to mention a $5000 prize) in a nationwide 
Community Improvement program. Among the groups civic 
achievements was the organization of the Red Mitten craft shop, 
noted in our past Summer issue. 

One of our longstanding subscribers, who apparently spends all 
his waking hours proofreading Vermont Life and telephone di- 
rectories, reports this remarkable entry in the “F” column of 
the Putney, Vermont telephone book: For zip codę Information 
. . . 387-5555. Reassuringly this number turned out to be that 
of the Putney post office. Noted also, for those who use the 
State of Vermont Telephone Directory and seek data from the 
Highway Department: It is listed alphabetically and under “G” 
as General Information. 

A beautifully executed color reproduction of a rare old Ver- 
mont map has been issued recently by Compass Publishing Com¬ 
pany of Flardwick, Vt. It is the 1796 Sotzman Map, which was 
printed in Hamburg, Germany and which probably was largely 
based on the old Whitelaw surveys. The map is engraved in 
dual languages, shows meeting houses, public and military roads, 
forts, błock houses, court houses and every town that was then 
settled. The residences of prominent figures of the period are 
located, also. The 15 by 23-inch map is printed on heavy paper 
and is available at Vermont book Stores or from the publisher 
at $2.75 plus 50c for tubę mailing. 

Not long after Vermont’s Legislature this year enacted its pio- 
neering off-premises sign ban, the state’s highway department 
appeared to have been mousetrapped into permitting gasoline 
brand signs at exits from the Interstate highways. It was a bar- 
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gaining point in part, the public was told, in return for which 
the gasoline interests would remove their so-called high-rise 
signs from various nearby exit locations. 

But the high-rise signs persisted, and when the August dead- 
line arrived, the State eradicated the brand emblems. Everybody 
ended up satisfactorily angry. In an impromptu ceremony at 
the State House the Sergeant-at-Arms attempted to burn his 
gasoline credit card . . . but it was found to be plastic and just 
sizzled. 

At last report, however, the high-rise people had relented 
their intransigence and once again the brand labels were sched- 
uled to enhance the highways. 

The pink seagulls which some people glimpsed last summer in 
the Champlain region might have been confused as some type 
of roseate spoonbill mutation. Actually they were ring-bill gulls, 
which have been enjoying a population explosion and have been 
freezing out the herring gulls and other species. The ring-bills 
were dyed by federal and State wildlife people as an aid in trac- 
ing their migration habits. Meanwhile they were also being 
plied with birth control bait. 

In the wildlife area, again, Contributing Editor Samuel Ogden 
in late July issued a detailed and very convincing report on his 
close sighting July 12th of a Vermont panther. The last panther 
presumably was shot in 1876 and it may be viewed at the Ver- 
mont Historical Society’s museum in Montpelier. In the contro- 
versy that followed Mr. Ogden’s report, he further offered to 
present from his oculist an affadavit of 20-20 vision. 

A rare book, “The History of The Reverend Hugh Peters,” pub- 
lished in 1807, provides relatively unknown data on Vermont's 
naming. The book is by and about The Rev. Samuel Peters, 
who was driven from New England in 1774 because of his Tory 
sympathies, who then lived in England, and who would have 
become Vermont’s first Episcopal Bishop if the miles of red 
tape could have been unraveled. 

“Verdmont was a name given to the Green Mountains in 
October 1768 by the Rev. Dr. Peters, the first clergyman who 
paid a visit to the 30,000 settlers in that country . . . The cere¬ 
mony was performed on top of a rock on a high mountain, then 
named Mount Pisgah because it provided to the company a 
elear sight of Lakę Champlain to the west and of the Connecti¬ 
cut river at the east. 

“Priest Peters stood on the pinnacle of rock, where he re- 
ceived a bottle of spirits from Col. Taplin. Then he harangued 
the company with a short history of the infant settlement . . . 
We here have met on the rock Etam on Mount Pisgah . . . to 
dedicate and consecrate this extensive wilderness . . . and to 
give it a new name , which new name is Verd-mont, in token 
that her mountains and hills shall be ever green , and shall not 
die.” 

The old history reports that the company then descended the 
mountain and spent the night at a log house kept by a Capt. 
Otley. The Rev. Peters later spent some weeks in the settle- 
ments and baptised some 1200 adults and children. 

“Since Verdmont became a State,” the report concludes bit- 
terly, “in union with the 13 States of America, its generał as- 
sembly have seen proper to change the spelling to Vermont — 
Mountain of Maggots .” 

Verniont restauranteurs were castigated sharply this year in a 
Holiday magazine feature on Vermont food specialties, for serv- 
ing just about everything except the dishes for which the State 





is famed, for touting foods that rangę from pizzas to Maine lob- 
sters, but never red flannel hash! 

The irony of this situation came home later in the year when 
at La Bresse in France’s Vosges mountain region, M. Jacąues 
Roussel opened with considerable fanfarę a handsome new res- 
taurant called Le Vermont (no suggestion of maggots here), and 
featuring specialities culinaires du Yermont (U . S. A.) 

Reporting on these happenings, La Liberte de l’est, published 
nearby, gave a thumbnail report on Vermont — (New York is 
to the east, New Hampshire to the west and Maine to the south) 
— and commented on the similarities of topography between 
the Vosges and the Green Mountains, and the character traits 
held in common by Yermonters and Yosgiens. 



Le Yermont . . . with the juice of the mapie. 


M. Roussel in the article appears somewhat secretive about 
his Yermont specialties, but there is mention of toast franęais 
superieur served with hot sirop derable, un produit au gout 
celeste que l’on tire liberalment d'arbre du nieme nom. Chick- 
en pie is admitted to, also, as well as les crepes chaudes au jus 
derable. We wish Le Yermont well, and have mailed off The 
Yermont Year Round Cookbook as a starter. 

A group of Yermont conservation people a year ago October 
proposed the creation of Yermonfs first natural land area of 
real size, a park or naturę reserve at CamePs Hump. And the 
plan is now moving steadily ahead under the aegis of the state’s 
Forests and Parks department. The crucial high areas, the es- 
sential nucleus, comprises about 15,000 acres, and by late sum- 
mer morę than 13,000 acres of this already had been secured 
in State ownership. 

The 4083-foot summit of CamePs Flump, which is YermonPs 
most commanding mountain, earlier had been set aside by State 
order as a wild area where no development is permitted. But the 
concept of a very large tract (as much as 80,000 acres) created 
as a multi-purpose reserve, was proposed by a private group of 
scientists, naturę lovers and self-confessed visionaries led by the 
Vermont Audubon Society and Dr. Frederic O. Sargent, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at the University of Vermont. 

As holder of the summit, a 1250-acre tract, the Forests and 
Parks department under Robert B. Williams early this year took 
on the responsibility for the program, with the help of an ad- 
visory committee madę up from the original proponents and 
others. 

Although the original Sargent plan may undergo modifica- 
tions in sonie details, the essential ingredients remain — the ac- 


ąuisition and retention in its wild State of an ecological zonę 
comprising land above the 2500-foot elevation. Flere only hik- 
ing trails and rough camp sites will be permitted. 

Below this wild area and ranging between 1800 and 2500 
foot levels, according to the plan, there will be a forest zonę. 
Here there will be selective timber cutting, hiking, hunting in 
season and forest research. This area will also serve as a buffer 
zonę to the lower, multiple-use area, which then will run out to 
connecting highways at some points. 

The lower area, which in whole or part may be madę up of 
zoned private lands, will permit selective forests harvest, pro- 
vide family camping sites, maintain open spaces and facilities 
for such sports as riding, cross-country skiing and hunting. 
There also will be scenie lookouts reachable by car and limited 
family home sites. A rural museum area re-creating a typical 
mountain village of an earlier day, also has been proposed for 
one section of the park. 

Late this year professional planning studies were started for 
the whole area. These are to suggest detailed land acquisition 
goals and specific area uses. Opinions differ now as to how ex- 
tensive should be the public use of the park areas, and how 
much should be kept “forever wild." 

The park’s lands already have been extended northward from 
the summit all the way to the newly-cleansed Winooski River, 
and a riverside park may be proposed here later. 

In some cases the lands near the summit, which are still in 
private hands, may be deeded by gift to the park. Others will 
be acquired by purchase as funds are available. By a fortunate 
coincidence a large tongue of land at the Southern extremity of 
the summit ridge, some 2000 acres, is held by the sister depart¬ 
ment of Fish and Gamę. Private persons whose lands run from 
lower areas, as well as a college, a private trust and lumber com- 
panies, presently own the abutting lots. 

In some fringe areas, in all likelihood, easements and land 
use agreements with the owners will be as satisfactory as title 
purchases. Such terms would have the added merit of not re- 
moving so much property from town taxation. Although by the 
Sargent plan as much as the 80,000 acres is envisioned, the 
highland core now felt to be essential in title ownership is about 
15,000 acres. 

A regrettable but inevitable result of such an endeavor is the 
sudden rise in the asking price for the land in the area. Though 
similar forest purchases had been geared to the $60 to $75-per- 
acre rangę, rates of $100 or higher soon were encountered. 
Astute trading and appeals to the public good are bringing good 
results, however. State funds, fortunately, have been supple- 
mented, also, by federal Bureau of Outdoor Recreation grants. 

How it will all be put together — how extensive CamePs 
Hump park finally will be — and how its various areas will be 
used, can't now be detailed with certainty. But those who con- 
ceived this imaginative and ambitious plan, and those who now 
are most involved with it, appear to feel strongly that CamePs 
Hump cannot and should not try to serve every recreational 
need — that it must remain primarily as a wilderness area in 
all its natural beauty. 

A sidelight to the Park’s inception is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the mountain’s rather unpoetic name — even though it is 
not now as offensive as the designation used for many years — 
CamePs Rump. There is a current move, however, to have the 
mountain revert to its ancient French name, Le Lion Couchant 
— in spite of pronunciation problems. It has also been pointed 
out that a lion has little morę to do with Yermont than a camel. 
Conceivably, though, Le Lion could imply that sterling Yer¬ 
mont beast, the panther , and then it would be pat indeed. c 
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BAKING 



M rs. Appleyard asked a young friend of hers who had 
lived in Africa, what Christmas was like there and was 
told: “It’s about the same as here — only with fewer pagan 
rites.” 

Perhaps a good thing, Mrs. Appleyard reflected — no 
Christmas Eve office party, for instance. Still she would 
miss the mistletoe and the holly, the smell of a fir balsam 
tree when the candles are lighted, the sound of her descendants 
ringing the sleigh bells that hang near her front door, the 
taste of a flaming plum pudding. She would even, she thought, 
miss the Christmas baking. 

In fact, on that crisp December morning, she fęlt so senti- 
mental that she got out cooky cutters — the star, the tree, the 
gingerbread man; she creamed butter, sifted flour, blanched 
almonds, produced sugar cookies, a white fruit cake, some ex- 
tremely sinister-looking gingerbread men. She began with 


Sugar Cookies (C.Y.S.) 


V* 


pound butter 1 

cup sifted sugar 1 3 A 

tablespoon lemon extract 2 
tablespoons cream 


egg 

cups flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 


Sugar (extra) with cinnamon to taste 

Set out materials ahead of time to reach room temperaturę. 
(Mrs. Appleyard uses a bowl big enough to hołd the entire 
mixture and her hand electric beater.) At very Iow speed, cream 
butter, beat in sugar. Stir in lemon extract, cream and lightly 
beaten egg. Sift flour, baking powder and salt three times. 
Measure — there should now be two scant cups, no morę. A 
heavy hand with flour spoils these cookies. Sift it into the 
butter-sugar mixture, beating well till all is used. Wrap in 
wax paper. Chill several hours; overnight if you prefer. 

Use a third of the dough at a time, leaving the rest to chill 
till needed. Roli it out very thin, using pastry cloth and covered 
rolling pin, both very lightly floured. Light oven: 350°. Cut 
cookies in tree and star shapes. Bakę them on teflon cooky 
sheets. Sprinkle them with cinnamon sugar. Bakę until just 
delicately browned around the edges — about seven 
minutes. Keep at it till all the dough is used. If you still have 
enough energy, start a 


White Fruit Cake (S.H.L.) 


V2 


V2 

2 

Vi 

P/2 


pound each: candied 
ci tron, orange peel, lemon 
peel, cherries 

pound pitted dates, cut fine 
pounds seedless sułtana 
raisins 

pound dried figs, cut fine 
with scissors 
pounds blanched 
almonds, slivered 


24 whole almonds 
Juice and grated rind of 
2 lemons 

2 teaspoons almond extract 
V 2 cup brandy 
1 pound each: butter and 
sugar 

4 cups sifted flour 
12 eggs 

V 2 teaspoon nut meg 


HRISTMAS COOKIES, Mrs. Appleyardfuids, 
is a traditional part oj the Yuletide 
preparations that should never be 
abandoned. Here, too, are her other 
holiday baking suggestions. 
By Louise Andrews Kent 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


Put fruit and almond slivers in a bowl. Pour brandy, lemon 
juice and rind, almond extract over it. Cream butter very 
smooth, work in half the flour. Separate eggs. Beat yolks till 
thick and lemon colored. Beat in sugar, using electric 
beater. Light oven: 300°. Sprinkle rest of the flour and the 
nutmeg over the fruit mixture. Beat egg whites to stiff peaks. 
In a very large bowl, combine the butter-flour and the egg- 
sugar mixtures. Stir well. Fold in alternately floured fruit and 
egg whites. Put cake batter into two greased and lightly 
floured tubę pans. Bakę until a testing straw (Mrs. Appleyard 
makes her own from tali Timothy grass) comes out clean — 
about four hours. It will take longer in one large pan without 
a tubę, probably five hours. Reduce heat if it starts to brown 
too quickly. Frost with your favorite frosting. Mrs. Apple¬ 
yard likes boiled frosting flavored with almond. Decorate with 
almonds. Make it a week ahead of time. It keeps well, Mrs. 
Appleyard says, before it is cut. Not afterwards — it’s hard 
to find a crumb left. 

Gingerbread Men 


3 A cup mo lass es V 2 

l A cup sugar 1 

3 cups sifted flour l A 

1 tablespoon ginger Vi 

!4 teaspoon nutmeg 3 

Seedless raisins - 


cup butter 
e gg lightly beaten 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoons baking powder 


-for eyes and buttons 

Melt butter. Stir in molasses, sugar and beaten egg. Stir in 
flour, sifted with spices, salt and baking powder. Chill mixture 
in refrigerator at least 2 hours. Roli out dough, not too thin, 
using pastry cloth and covered rolling pin. Use as little flour 
as possible. Cut with gingerbread man cutter. Lift with 2 nylon 
spatulas to teflon cooky pans. Roli up smali bits of raisins for 
eyes and buttons and push them into the dough. Use the edge 
of a spoon to make marks for nose, mouth, chin and collar. 
Bakę at 375° about ten minutes. Be surę they do not scorch. 
Cool. 

With loops of gold cord, hang them on your Christmas tree 
or make a fence of them in front of it. This amount of dough 
makes about sixteen men. The same mixture, rolled rather 
thicker, may be used for a gingerbread house if you are in an 
architectural mood. 

Whatever your special family rites are, Mrs. Appleyard 
wishes you a Happy Christmas. &Oo 
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SOME UNUSUAL 


FOR A YEAR ROUND CHRISTMAS 



Color Prints for Framing 






Vermont 
Life’s new 
selection of 
eight full- 
color scenie 
views of the 
Vermont 
landscape. 
These prints, 
which are 
suitable for 
framing, are 
printed in 24 
x ll & 17 x 
11-inch sizes. 
They are 
mailed in 
tubes by the 
set or indi- 
yidually. 



Again for the holidays we present for your 
selection these very choice Vermont gifts. Order 
from the envelope bound in this issue • 
Fine COLOR PRINTS FOR FRAMING 0 f 
the four seasons come in two sizes, are 
available in sets or individually, at $5 or 75c • 

Then there is the 
VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR 
for 1969, containing fifteen handsome color 
scenes of Vermont through the year, engagement 
notę spaces, old remedies, almanac lorę. $1.95 
Madę especially for desk use is the fine 1969 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK. It contains eight 
beautiful color scenes and 54 black & whites 
of Vermont week by week, lavish notę space. 

$1.95 per copy# 
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There’s no better gift for Vermont naturę 
lovers young or old than the splendid 
Vermont Life BOOK OF NATURĘ. Its 200 
pages contain articles by Ronald Rood and 
others on the state’s principal animals, fish and 
birds, and essays on the seasons, drawings by 
Robert Candy and spring wild flowers in fuli 
color. Hal Borland prefaced this fine 
book. It is §6.95 o 

A continuing favorite is Louis Andrews Kent’s 
VERMONT YEAR ROUND COOKBOOK. 
Here are “Recipes for all seasons from Mrs. 
Appleyard’s kitchen,” perceptive essays on the 
seasons and sixteen big color plates on Vermont 
specialties. Here are 256 pages of choice Yankee 
cooking lorę. This collector^ book sells for §5.95 
Order these great Vermont Life publications and 
your VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE gifts 
as well by using the special order envelope 
bound in this issue • 


Naturę 
























—this sceptered isle — 
this fortress built by Naturę. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 












